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ABSTRACT 


This  study  analyzed  the  free-writing  compositions  of  1739  grade  IV, 

V,  and  VI  students  in  city,  town,  and  rural  schools  in  north  central  Alberta 
to  determine  whether  there  was  a  continuous  and  observable  development  in 
the  students*  written  language  at  this  grade  level,  whether  the  free- 
writing  performance  of  girls  was  superior  to  that  of  the  boys,  and  whether 
the  free-writing  performance  of  city  students  was  superior  to  that  of  town 
and  rural  students. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  free-writing  samples,  the  classroom  teachers 
(in  the  case  of  the  city  schools,  the  writer)  read  an  instructional 
paragraph  which  was  designed  to  motivate  the  students  to  write  with  minimal 
limitations  about  the  things  they  had  noticed  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
compositions  were  marked  on  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  free-writing 
characteristics  which  included  the  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs,  sensory 
impressions,  writer  reactions,  figures  of  speech  and  spontaneous  expressions, 
exclamations  and  questions,  and  conversation.  An  analysis  of  length  of 
composition,  development  of  sentence  sense,  and  use  of  descriptive  or 
narrative  form  was  also  included.  An  evaluation  grid  was  designed  to  credit 
points  for  the  various  free-writing  characteristics  used  by  the  individual 
student  and,  in  this  way,  to  provide  a  composite  free-writing  score  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  treatment  of  data  included  statistical  analysis  by  means  of  the 
"tM  test  of  significance  at  the  one  per  cent  and  five  per  cent  levels  of 
confidence,  and  by  percentage  calculations.  The  analysis  of  data  indicated 
the  total  grade  performance  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI,  the  free-writing 
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performance  of  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level,  and  the  percentage- 
distribution  per  grade  of  the  total  number  of  each  of  the  free-writing 
characteristics  identified  and  categorized.  The  findings  arising  from  the 
analysis  of  data  indicated  that  there  was  a  continuous  and  observable 
development  in  the  free-writing  characteristics  analyzed  from  grade  IV  to 
grade  VI.  The  increase  in  length  of  composition,  in  use  of  a  variety  of 
verbs,  sensory  impressions  and  writer  reactions,  and  in  composite  free- 
writing  scores  was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  from 
grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  Other  free-writing  characteristics,  measured  by 
percentage  calculations  only,  showed  similar  development  throughout  the 
grades. 

The  free-writing  performance  of  girls  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
boys.  The  difference  was  significant  at  the  grade  IV  and  grade  V  level. 
However,  the  difference  between  the  grade  VI  boys  and  girls  was  not 
significant.  The  language  maturation  of  boys  seemed  somewhat  later  than 
that  of  the  girls,  but  as  the  students  matured,  differences  in  written 
language  decreased. 

The  free-writing  performance  of  city  students  was  not  superior  to 
that  of  town  and  rural  students.  On  the  basis  of  the  composite  free-writing 
scores,  town  students  were  superior  to  both  city  and  rural  students.  There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  city  and  rural  students  in  their  free- 
writing  performance. 

Although  professional  publications  contain  an  increasing  number  of 
articles  on  children*s  creative  writing,  comparatively  little  research  has 
been  conducted  in  this  area.  This  study  has  attempted  to  contribute  to  the 
expanding  knowledge  of  how  children  write  by  investigating  a  number  of  free- 
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writing  characteristics  not  previously  examined.  The  explorative  nature  of 
this  study  suggests  many  possibilities  for  further  language  research. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  language-arts  program  of  the  Alberta  school  system  has  under¬ 
gone  significant  change,  particularly  during  the  last  decade.  A  new 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  language  within  the  curriculum  and  upon 
effective  and  efficient  teaching  methods.  This  is  leading  increasingly  to 
the  integration  of  reading,  speaking,  listening,  and  writing  skills,  and  to 
the  recognition  that  language  development  must  be  fostered  in  all  subject 
areas. *  Hall^  refers  to  the  language  arts, 

.  .  .as  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  Each  is  separate  to  a  minor 
extent,  but  each  is  insignificant  unless  it  takes  its  direction 
from  a  central  intelligence  and  works  in  co-ordination  with 
others.  It  is  the  hand  as  a  whole  and  not  the  separate  fingers 
which  give  the  strength  of  control  or  the  delicacy  of  touch  which 
is  required  to  meet  a  situation.  In  the  same  way,  our  various 
English  subjects  blend  and  intermingle;  they  derive  part  of  their 
power  from  the  urgency  of  other  subjects  or  interests,  and  they 
find  their  sense  of  purpose  only  in  the  total  picture  of  the 
developed  personality  and  intelligence  of  the  child. ^ 


■^Department  of  Education,  Elementary  School  Language  Bulletin  £C 
(Edmonton:  The  Queen's  Printer,  1959),  pp.  6,  27. 

^Wayne  Hall,  Growth  Through  the  Language  Arts  (Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent 
and  Sons,  Canada  Limited,  1956),  p.  229. 

^Hall,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  229. 
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The  development  of  language  skills  is  most  deliberately  fostered 
and  most  conspicuously  observable  during  the  primary  grades.  The  mastery 
of  the  ability  to  read,  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  listen  well  becomes  a 
triumph  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  The  maturity  that  develops  is 
tangible  in  these  early  grades.  A  child  who  first  holds  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  cannot  decipher  the  symbols  within  is  vastly  different,  when 
later,  assured  of  his  ability,  he  brings  meaning  to  the  page.  Similarly, 
until  a  child  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  printing,  he  is  not  "free" 
to  communicate  through  written  language.  He  cannot  write  until  he  has 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  his  inability  to  print,  to  spell,  to  organize 
his  ideas,  or  to  select  the  most  appropriate  words  to  convey  his  intent. 

The  development  of  such  skills  is  dramatic  in  the  primary  grades;  the 
child  begins  with  little  ability  to  relate  his  ideas  except  through  speech, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade  usually  has  some  mastery  of  and  therefore 
freedom'in  written  communication. 

The  refinement  of  these  skills  during  the  intermediate  grades  is 
less  conspicuous,  less  dramatic,  less  observable.  It  may  be  in  fact  that 
the  subtle  repetition  of  skills  grade  after  grade  does  not  always  lead  to 
spiral  expansion  of  knowledge  and  application,  iaut  rather  to  monotonous  and 
seemingly  purposeless  exercises,  which  in  turn  decelerate  positive  growth 
in  language  performance. 

The  further  the  child  progresses  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  that  his  language  period  may  degenerate 
into  one  of  exercise-doing,  learning  words  in  columns  out  of 
context,  or  studying  language  forms  divorced  from  the  use  he 
is  making  of  language  during  the  rest  of  the  day.1 


^Dora  V.  Smith,  "Growth  in  Language  Power  as  Related  to  Child  Develop¬ 
ment,"  Teaching  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  (The  Forty- Third  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  II.  Nelson  B.  Henry, 
ed.  )  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1944),  p.  59. 
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In  Alberta,  an  analysis  by  Conquest1  of  the  average  achievement 
gradient  from  grade  four  to  grade  seven  suggests  a  "language  plateau",  a 
levelling  off  of  the  rapid  and  sequential  language  development  of  the 
primary  grades. 

The  Total  Language  grade  placement  of  5.94  achieved  by  the 
grade  IV  pupils  in  Alberta  after  4.9  years  of  school  attendance 
represents  an  average  increment  in  language  of  1.21  grades  per 
year  while  attending  grade  I  to  IV  in  Alberta  schools. 

The  Total  Language  grade  placement  of  8.82  achieved  by  the 
grade  VII  Alberta  pupils  is  an  increase  of  2.88  grades  over  the 
grade  level  of  5.94  achieved  by  the  Grade  IV  Alberta  pupils. 

This  represents  an  average  increment  of  0.96  grades  per  year 
in  grade  V,  VI,  and  VII  in  the  Alberta  school  system. 


Another  significant  conclusion  is  that  Alberta  pupils  in 
grade  V,  VI,  and  VII  appear  to  have  a  slower  rate  of  language 
growth  than  in  grades  I  to  IV. ^ 

The  phenomenon  of  a  language  plateau  is  further  noted  by  Strickland0 
who  points  out  that 

.  .  .in  no  area  of  the  individual's  maturing  is  arrested  develop¬ 
ment  more  common  than  in  the  areas  of  communications.  This  early 
levelling  off  and  failure  to  mature  shows  especially  clearly  in 
written  language. 

Two  questions  arise  from  these  implications: 

1.  By  actual  measurement,  does  the  expected  gradient  of  written 


^•George  Rienzi  Conquest,  "A  Survey  of  English  Language  Achievement 
in  Grades  Four  and  Seven  in  Selected  Alberta  Schools,"  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1954). 


^Ibid. .  p.  72. 

3Ruth  G.  Strickland,  The  Language  Arts  i_n  ^he  Elementary  School 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1951),  p.  262. 
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expressions  show  no  significant  improvement  from  grade  four  to  grade  five, 
and  from  grade  five  to  grade  six? 

2.  Does  a  levelling  off  of  effective  expression  in  free-writing  occur 
similar  to  the  levelling  off  of  the  basic  language  skills  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar  usage,  and  spelling? 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  therefore  to  study  and  categori 
the  characteristics  of  students’  writing  ability  by  comparing  the  free- 
writing  performance  of  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students  in  stratified  random 
selected  schools  in  and  around  the  Edmonton  district,  and  to  analyze  these 
characteristics  to  determine  the  degree  of  continuous  development  in  the 
writing  performance  of  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students. 

II.  HYPOTHESES 

Arising  from  the  purpose  of  the  study  the  following  hypotheses  are 
put  forth: 

A.  That  characteristics  of  free-writing  ability  are  continuous  in  grade 
IV,  V,  and  VI  with  an  observable  increase  in  the  use  of  effective  forms  of 
expression.  Specifically,  that  there  is 

1.  An  increase  in  the  length  of  composition 

2.  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  word  selection 

a  .  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  verbs  used 

b.  an  increase  in  the  use  of  descriptive  words,  in  particular, 
figures  of  speech  and  spontaneous  expressions 

3.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sensory  impressions  incorporated  in 
the  compositions 

4.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  writer  reactions 
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5.  an  increase  in  the  use  of  conversation 

6.  a  decrease  in  ego-centric  comments  and  an  increase  in  highly 
personal,  reflective  comments 

7.  an  increase  in  sentence  variety  through  the  use  of  exclamations 
and  questions 

b.  an  increase  in  sentence  sense,  as  evident  by  a  decreasing  use  of 

a.  fragmentary  sentences 

b.  run-on  sentences 

c.  unvaried  sentence  beginnings 

d.  monologue  form  of  writing,  the  repetitive  MIM,  and 

e.  itemized  writing 

9.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  experiential  compositions,  (narra¬ 
tive  form)  and  a  decrease  in  the  purely  descriptive. 

B.  That  the  performance  of  girls  in  free-writing  is  superior  to  that  of 
boys  of  their  own  group,  and, 

C.  That  the  performance  of  city  children  in  free-writing  is  superior 
to  that  of  town  and  rural  children. 


Definition  of  Terms 

free-writing  -  compositions  by  children  who  are  not  directed  by  speci¬ 
fic  outlines  of  content  or  form,  but  are  encouraged  to 
write  spontaneously  and  with  minimal  restriction  about 
those  things,  people,  or  events  which  have  appealed  to 
their  imagination  or  sensory  perception. 

free-choice  -  topic  selection  —  students  are  free  to  write  on  whatever 

topic  they  wish,  real  or  imaginary,  people,  animals,  or 
inanimate  things.  No  limitations  as  to  subject  matter. 

directed  motivation  -  students  are  given  an  instructional  paragraph 

which  only  very  generally  limits  their  subject  matter. 

sensory  impressions  -  those  experiences  recorded  in  their  compositions 

which  indicate  an  awareness  of  sensory  stimulation  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  feeling,  smelling,  or  tasting.  Since 
the  majority  of  impressions  are  necessarily  of  a  visual 
nature,  only  those  of  outstanding  acuity  are  recorded  as 
"visual" . 


writer-reaction 


a  personal  involvement  in  the  experience,  indicated 
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by  recording  of  an  opinion,  an  expression  of  emotion, 
or  a  conscious  interest  and  awareness.  It  is  funda¬ 
mentally  an  interaction  between  the  writer  and  what  has 
happened  to  him,  or  between  the  writer  and  what  he  is 
describing. 

spontaneous  expressions  -  casual  or  informal  comments  made  to  the  reader 

that  suggest  a  conversational  interchange  rather  than  the 
more  remote  writer-reader  relationship.  They  also  include 
comments  that  express  enthusiasm,  doubt  or  reflection  in 
an  uninhibited  manner. 

town-rural  schools  -  those  schools  located  in  town  centers  in  Alberta, 

into  which  some  rural  students  are  vanned. 


Del imitation  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  free-writing  performance 
of  1,739  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students  within  Edmonton  and  surrounding 
district. 

The  analysis  of  free-writing  samples  will  be  limited  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  descriptive  verbs,  the  number  of 
sensory  impressions  and  emotional  responses  incorporated  in  the  writing 
samples,  and  the  variety  of  effective  writing  techniques  employed  by  the 
students.  The  study  will  be  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  writing, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar  usage^and  sentence  structure  only  in 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  effective  expression. 


Concluding  Statement 

Grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  classrooms  were  selected  so  that  consecutive 
language  performance  might  be  analyzed.  No  study  of  sequential  language 
development,  as  assessed  by  an  analysis  of  consecutive  grade  achievement, 
has  been  reported  in  Alberta,  and  few  elsewhere.  Previous  Alberta  studies 
have  selected  most  frequently  grades  IV  and  VII,  grades  V,  VIII,  and  XI,  or 
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grades  IX  and  XII.  Language  performance  for  consecutive  grades  has  been 
implied  from  the  findings  of  these  studies.  The  “language  plateau”  in  the 
intermediate  grades  justifies  the  selection  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  for 
comprehensive  analysis. 

Alberta  studies  which  include  city,  town,  and  rural  students  are 
few.  This  study  attempts  to  obtain  a  representative  sampling  to  provide 
some  evidence  of  the  relative  language  performance  of  students  in  these 
differing  environments. 


« 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 

Studies  that  move  beyond  specific  diagnosis  of  mechanical  errors 
and/or  the  application  of  a  composite  overall  evaluation  scale  to  analyze 
the  characteristics  of  children's  free-writing  are  comparatively  few. 
Edmund-*-,  Ford^,  and  Witty  and  Martin^  have  investigated  the  kind  of 
experiences  children  write  about,  and  the  type  of  characteristic  patterns  of 
content  and  form  to  be  found  in  their  compositions.  Gray* * 3 4  in  Alberta  was 
particularly  concerned  with  sentence  structure  and  stylistic  devices  as 
found  in  free-writing.  Loban^  and  Strickland^,  investigating  structural 


-*-Neal  R.  Edmund,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Prior  Experiences 
and  the  Quality  of  Creative  Writing  Done  by  Seventh-Grade  Pupils,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research.  LI  (March,  1958),  pp.  481-92. 

o 

C.  T.  Ford,  "Developments  in  Written  Composition  During  the  Primary 
School  Period,"  British  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  XXIV  (February, 
1954),  pp.  38-45. 

3Paul  Witty  and  William  Martin,  "An  Analysis  of  Children's  Compositions 
Written  in  Response  to  a  Film,"  Elementary  English.  XXXVI  (March,  1957), 
pp.  158-163. 

4 

Mary  Edith  Gray,  "An  Analysis  of  Language  Themes  in  Grade  Five, 

Grade  Eight  and  Grade  Eleven,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University 
of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1959). 

R 

Walter  Loban,  Language  Ability  in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
School  (Department  of  Education,  University  of  California,  1961). 

^Ruth  G.  Strickland,  The  Language  of  Elementary  School  Children:  Its 
Relationship  to  the  Language  of  Reading  Textbooks  and  the  Quality  of  Reading 
of  Selected  Children  (Vol.  XXXVIII,  of  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University,  1962). 
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patterns  used  in  oral  language,  have  defined  methods  of  analysis  derived 
from  the  field  of  linguistics.  No  previous  research  has  been  found 
investigating  certain  areas  of  the  present  study,  in  particular,  sensory 
impressions,  writer  reactions,  variety  of  verbs,  and  the  forms  of  effective 
expressions  as  defined  in  the  hypotheses,  page  4. 

Although  language  composition  is  a  common  topic  in  educational 
literature,  relatively  few  studies  analyze  elements  of  composition  other 
than  the  mechanics  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar  usage,  spelling, 
and  sentence  structure.  Language  studies^  which  emphasize  the  type  and 
frequency  of  errors  in  mechanics,  the  comparative  evaluation  of  teaching 
methods,  and  the  implications  resulting  that  are  of  significance  to 
educators  are  extensive  and  represent  a  consistent  interest  over  the  last 
thirty  years.  An  overview  of  Alberta  language  research  indicates  a  some¬ 
what  similar  approach.  Studies  by  Conquest*^,  Coutts  and  Baker, ^  Dunlop, 
Hunka  and 


•^For  example: 

Glen  Myers  Blair,  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1956),  "Errors  in  Themes  of  Ninth  Grade  Pupils  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,"  p.  333. 

Prudence  Outright,  "A  Comparison  of  Methods  of  Securing  Correct 
Language  Usage,"  Elementary  School  Journal >  XXXIV  (May,  1934),  pp.  681-90. 

Ellen  Frogner,  "Problems  of  Sentence  Structure  in  Pupils'  Themes," 
English  Journal ,  XXII  (November,  1933),  pp.  742-49. 

Walter  Guiler,  "Improving  Ability  in  Verb  Usage,"  Elementary  School 
Journal ,  XXXI  (March,  1931),  pp.  524-31. 

2Conquest,  op.  ci t. 

3H.  T.  Coutts  and  H.  S.  Baker,  "A  Study  of  the  Written  Composition  of 
a  Representative  Sample  of  Alberta  Grade  Four  and  Grade  Seven  Pupils,  I he 
Alberta  Journal  o f  Educational  Research,  I  (June,  1955). 
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Zingle1!  Reid2,  and  Skuba3  assess  student  achievement  in  language  largely 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  on  standardized  tests  such  as  the 
California  Language  Test  and  the  Cooperative  English  Test"1,  or  on  grade  nine 
and  grade  twelve  Departmental  Examinations. 

The  justification  of  specific  analysis  of  the  mechanics  of  writing 
and  composite  rating  is  accepted, for 

.  .  .workmanlike  writing  is  a  skill  that  every  student  should 
develop.  Even  though  the  student's  performance  on  a  test  is  not 
a  completely  adequate  measure  of  his  literary  talents  or  powers 
of  expression,  it  is  an  objective  measure  of  the  functional  mastery 
of  basic  techniques. 6 

However,  as  Monroe  points  out,  the  validity  of  using  objective 
language  tests  is  limited; 

.  .  .such  tests  rely  on  the  pupils*  ability  to  recognize, 


^G.  M.  Dunlop,  $.  Hunka  and  H.  Zingle,  “Individual  Differences  in 
Alberta  Schools,'*  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  I  (December, 
1955),  pp.  10-12. 

p 

Thomas  James  Reid,  “A  Survey  of  the  Language  Achievement  of  Alberta 
School  Children  in  Relation  to  Bilingualism,  Sex,  and  Intelligence," 
(unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
1954). 


3 

Michael  Skuba,  "An  Analysis  of  English  Errors  and  Difficulties 
among  Grade  Ten  Students  in  the  Smoky  Lake  School  Division,"  The  Alberta 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  I  (December,  1955),  pp.  15-23. 

^Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  Willis  W.  Clark,  California  Language  Tests. 
(California  Test  Bureau  -  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28, 
California ) . 

5 

Frederick  B.  Davis  and  Harold  V.  King,  Cooperative  Engl i sh  Test. 
(Cooperative  Test  Service,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. ). 

£ 

Examiner  Manual,  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development ,  (Science 
Research  Associations  Inc.,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois, 
1951). 
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identify,  and  correct  errors  as  evidence  of  mastery.  The  ability 
to  recognize  and  correct  certain  types  of  errors  is  not  in  itself 
convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  usage  in  question  is 
part  of  the  individual’s  own  habits  of  expression.  Pupils 
frequently  respond  correctly  in  objective  tests  to  items  which 
they  do  not  use  correctly  in  their  own  expression.1 

Of  particular  importance  to  Alberta  teachers,  Sangster’s2  study, 
"designed  primarily  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  California 
Language  Test  items  as  general  achievement  test  items  for  selected  groups 
of  Alberta  pupils  in  grades  IV  and  VII,"3  analyzed  the  California  Language 
Test,  Elementary,  Form  AA  and  the  California  Language  Test,  Intermediate, 
Form  AA  to  investigate: 

(a)  the  discriminating  power  of  the  test  items,  and 

(b)  the  difficulty  of  the  items. 

The  following  conclusions  are  significant. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
California  Language  Tests  is  the  unduly  large  proportion  of 
relatively  easy  items.  The  levels  of  item  difficulty  are  not  well 
adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  Alberta  grade  IV  and  grade  VII  pupils 
in  large  urban  and  small  urban  centres. 


The  California  Language  Tests  are  limited  in  their  usefulness  in 
that  they  measure  but  a  few  of  the  basic  objectives  of  language 
instruction.  Their  content  is  restricted  to  the  measurement  of 
the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  and  the  recognition 
of  complete  sentences  and  parts  of  speech.  No  attempt  is 


^Walter  S.  Monroe,  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1950),  p.  394. 

C.  H.  Sangster,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a 
Standardized  Test  of  Language,"  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
II  (September,  1956). 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  189. 
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made  to  measure  some  of  the  broader  outcomes  such  as  the  ability 
to  organize  and  present  material  logically,  to  sustain  an  idea, 
to  establish  continuity  of  thought,  and  to  discriminate  in  the 
selection  of  words.  For  this  reason  they  must  be  regarded  as 
tests  of  language  usage  rather  than  comprehensive  tests  of 
language  ability. ^ 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  evaluation  of  the  California 
Language  Tests  made  by  Pooley,  who  states* 

What  factors  mark  growth  in  language  skill?  Surely  among 
them  are  an  advance  in  unity  and  the  power  to  sustain  an  idea; 
an  advance  in  sentence  structure  featuring  increasing  subordination; 
an  increase  in  the  power  to  organize  and  present  materials  logically; 
a  growth  in  diction  leading  to  the  use  of  colorful  words  in  effective 
places.  These  factors  are  what  good  English  teachers  teach;  it  is 
upon  these  and  similar  factors  that  pupils  should  be  tested. ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  achievement  of  language  performance  beyond 
mastery  of  mechanics,  Skuba^  used  the  more  comprehensive  Cooperative 
English  Test,  Single  Booklet  Edition.  The  two  English  skill  tests  measure 
the  mechanics  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of  expression.  The  tests 
measure  the  student*s  ability  to  judge  and  designate  the  correctness  of 
grammatical  usage,  to  select  specified  alternatives  of  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  and  to  make  comparative  judgments  on  sentence  structure  and 
style.  The  tests  also  measure  their  ability  to  determine  vocabulary  from 
given  definitions  and  to  rearrange  disorganized  paragraphs. 


^Sangster,  ojd.  ci_t. ,  pp.  201-02. 

2 

Robert  C.  Pooley,  MReview  of  California  Language  Tests,”  The 
Fourth  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook  Oscar  K.  Buros  (ed.),  (New  Jersey: 
The  Gryphon  Press,  1953),  p.  29 7. 
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Skuba,  gjo.  cit . 
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Harris,  in  his  assessment  of  this  test  concludes: 

Mechanical  skills  are  important  in  their  own  and  as  such 
constitute  legitimate  educational  objectives.  .  .(they)  are 
related  to  the  ability  to  use  English  effectively  in  speech 
and  writing. 


The  Cooperative  Tests  of  mechanics  of  expression  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  expression  are  generally  well-made  tests  that  should 
be  useful  as  measurement  of  the  kinds  of  skills  suggested  in 
this  analysis.^ 

Other  studies  show  that  evaluation  of  the  language  skills  of  Alberta 

children  has  not  been  limited  entirely  to  an  assessment  of  the  mastery  of 

basic  elements  of  written  language.  It  has  been  increasingly  recognized 

that  "to  evaluate  general  writing  ability,  the  score  on  the  test  must  be 

supplemented  by  less  objective  evidence  obtained  through  composition  in 

o  o  4 

English  courses.  .  . .**  Chalmers  used  the  Hudelson  Composition  Scale^; 
Robinson  collected  letters  to  analyze  language  difficulties.  Coutts  and 
Baker* 2 3 * * 6  supplemented  the  results  of  the  California  Language  Tests  with  an 


■'•Chester  W.  Harris,  "Review  of  Cooperative  English  Tests,"  The 
Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  Oscar  K.  Buros  (ed),  (New  Jersey: 
1953),  p.  301. 


2 

Examiner  Manual,  ojd.  cit. , 

3 

John  W.  Chalmers,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationships  Eetween  Ability  in 
Formal  Grammar  and  Ability  in  Literary  and  Linguistic  Fields,"  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1941). 

^Earl  Hudelson,  The  Hudel son  Typical  Composition  Scale  (Bloomington, 
Illinois:  The  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1923). 

^Claude  Hill  Robinson,  "A  Study  of  Written  Language  Errors  of  1238 
Pupils  of  Ukrainian  Origin,"  (unpublished  B.  Ed.  thesis,  The  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1934). 

6Coutts  and  Baker,  g£.  pit. 
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evaluation  of  written  composition  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  ideas, 

organization,  and  presentation.  A  Quality  Rating  Scale  was  designed 

specifically  for  the  assignments  made  to  Alberta  grade  IV 
and  grade  VII  students,  and  based  on  the  compositions  written 
through  the  stimulus  of  the  assignments. * 

The  desirability  of  a  "two-phase  evaluation  of  student  writing'** 2 *  and  the 
development  of  local  scales  is  implied  in  the  fundamental  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  language-arts  program  in  Alberta  —  the  development  of  effective 
ways  of  communication  in  accordance  with  the  specific  needs  of  the 
students. ^ 

The  development  of  the  Grade  IX  Score  Sheet  for  English  Evaluation4 

was  based  on  the  "two-phase  evaluation."  Scored  on  the  basis  of  deducting 

marks  for  mechanical  errors  and  adding  marks  for  material,  diction,  sentence 

organization,  and  total  impression,  it  considers  both  the  mechanics  of 

writing  and  the  content  and  presentation  of  the  material.  Similar  to  the 

Coutts  and  Baker  report,  this  guide  includes  samples  of  student  writing  of 

varying  qualities  which  provide  for  comparative  evaluation. 

A  similar  scoring  procedure  is  used  in  the  Cooperative  Sequential 

5 

Tests  of  Educational  Progress:  Essay  Test. 


^•Coutts  and  Baker,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  6. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  17. 

O 

Elementary  Language  Bulletin  2C,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  10. 

4Curriculum  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  A  Report  on  Grade 
Language  Essay  -  1 956  (Edmonton:  The  Queen*s  Printer),  pp.  25—6. 

^Cooperative  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress,  Handbook  Tor 
bssav  Tests  (Princeton:  New  Jersey,  Cooperative  Test  Division,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1957). 
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The  relative  weight  of  quality  (50  per  cent),  style  (30  per  cent),  and 
conventions  (20  per  cent)  is  assessed.  Black,1  in  reporting  on  the  Clover 
Bar  Testing  Program,  concludes  that: 

.  .  .the  technical  data  provided  by  the  publisher  would  represent, 
at  best,  an  underestimate  of  the  quality  of  the  Essay  Test.  .  .  .A 
much  poorer  inter-reader  reliability  was  expected  than  was  actually 
found.  .  .  .The  scoring  procedures,  if  adhered  to,  are  effective  and 
comparable  to  the  efforts  of  highly  trained  readers.  .  .  .Within  the 
limitations  cited  by  the  publisher,  the  STEP  Essay  Tests  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  school's  educational  program  by  providing  a 
needed  standardized  instrument  for  use  by  the  classroom  teacher. ^ 

Increased  concern  and  interest  in  the  language  achievement  of  Alberta  school 

children  has  brought  these  evaluation  procedures  to  the  fore  in  Alberta 

research  studies.  This  is  an  important  and  timely  trend. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  of  all  the  research  in  the  language 
field  conducted  in  Alberta,  only  Gray^  used  free-writing  compositions  for 
the  analysis  of  linguistic  development.  The  value  of  using  the  free- 
writing  approach  is  that  by  permitting  the  students  to  determine  their  own 
topic  and  to  develop  their  themes  freely,  more  spontaneous  samples  of  their 
language  performance  are  encouraged.  These  reveal  more  fully  the  natural, 
more  usual  language  performance  at  any  given  grade  level.  Further  assess¬ 
ment  of  language  development,  other  than  that  based  on  standardized  tests 
or  departmental  examinations,  appears  to  be  highly  desirable.  For  this 


1Donald  B.  Black,  "A  Note  on  the  Use  in  Alberta  of  the  Sequential 
Tests  of  Educational  Progress:  Essay  Test,*'  The  Alberta  Journal  o_f 
Educational  Research.  IV  (September,  1958),  pp.  172-79. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  179. 
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Gray,  ojd.  ci t. 
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purpose,  the  present  study  was  designed  to  elicit  free-writing  samples 
from  a  wide  range  of  Alberta  students  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Specific  areas  have  been  selected  and  an  analysis  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics1  should  provide  some  insight  into  the  "way"  students  write 
independently.  It  should  further  reveal  what  has  become  significantly 
important  to  merit  its  inclusion  in  their  writing,  what  elements  of  writing 
are  common  for  students  at  the  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  level,  and  what  growth, 
modification,  or  elimination  of  these  elements  is  evident. 

This  study,  in  selecting  a  topic  which  necessitates  the  students 
interpreting  their  own  experiences,  is  an  attempt  to  gain  evidence  of  the 
incorporation  of  their  direct  experiences  and  observations  in  effective 
expression. 

A  study  by  Edmund  suggests  that  experiential  background  is  not 
fully  recognized  as  being  potential  material  for  student  writing.  Edmund, 
noting  a  "wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  creative  writing.  .  .(which)  did 
not  appear  to  be  highly  related  to  intelligence, "2  determined  to  study 
"the  relationship  between  the  kinds  of  experiences  employed  as  a  basis  for 
children’s  creative  writing  and  the  quality  of  their  writing. Students 
of  grade  V  and  grade  VII  in  two  urban  and  one  district  school  were  instructed 
to  write  a  composition  on  a  topic  of  their  own  selection.  A  rating 
scale  was  used  to  assess  the  originality,  the  number  and  value  of 

^See  Hypotheses,  p.  4. 

p 

Edmund,  ££.  cit . ,  p.  481. 

^Ibid. »  p.  481. 
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ideas,  and  the  facility  of  writing.  The  findings  of  the  grade  V  and  grade 
VII  evaluation  were  compatible;  the  ratio  of  higher  quality  compositions 
was  greater  for  those  who  wrote  from  derived  experiences  (radio,  television, 
books)  than  for  those  who  wrote  from  personal,  direct  experiences. 

It  appears  unrealistic  and  unfortunate  that  children  fail  to 
see  the  value  of  their  own  thoughts  and  actions  as  worthy  materials 
for  creative  writing,  and  resort  to  the  half-fanciful,  ready-made 
characters  and  plots.  .  .  . It  seems  imperative  that  they  become 
adept  at  assessing  the  real,  the  values  of  their  everyday  experiences, 
and  at  communicating  them  effectively  and  efficiently.  Writing  is 
a  permanent  record  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  communication.  It 
should  be  good.* 

A  similar  paucity  of  the  expression  of  personal  experience  was 
found  by  Ford^  in  an  extensive  analysis  of  1159  compositions  by  students 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  concluded  that  students  wrote  much 
longer  compositions  when  reproducing  a  given  story  than  when  writing  a 
narrative-description  of  their  home.  An  analysis  of  the  "home**  compositions 
showed  that  improvement  in  quality  of  writing  was  comparatively  small  from 
grade  to  grade.  Nevertheless,  Ford  notes  two  patterns  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  hypotheses  of  the  present  study.  There  was  a  development 

.  .  .  .(1)  from  an  enumeration  of  unrelated  objects  or  events  to  a 
planned,  continuous  description  of  the  home,  or  a  well-executed 
account  of  a  series  of  home  activities,  and  (2)  a  fairly  regular 
increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  proportion  of  predominately 
descriptive  compositions;  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  composi¬ 
tion  concerned  mainly  with  activities. 


^•Edmund,  op.  cit . .  p.  492. 

O 

Ford,  op.  pit. 

3 Ibid. ,  p.  42. 
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In  1957,  Witty  and  Martin^-  found  a  similar  growth  in  children's 
written  language.  Their  study  was  based  on  determining  the  potentialities 
of  using  films  to  promote  creative  expression  and  developing  a  method  for 
the  more  general  identification  and  encouragement  of  children  whose  promise 
of  creativity  in  writing  is  great."2  The  eight-minute  film,  "The  Hunter 
in  the  Forest,"  by  Arne  Sucksdorff  was  shown  to  more  than  2,000  grade  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  children  in  seventy-nine  classrooms  in  forty  schools 
located  in  thirty-four  cities.  No  narrative  accompanied  the  film;  a 
musical  score  provided  sound  effects.  Compositions  written  from  the  film 
motivation  were 

.  .  .judged  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  revealed: 

(a)  an  expression  of  genuine  feeling 

(b)  sensitivity  to  the  value  of  particular  words,  phrases, 
and  larger  units  in  expressing  feeling 

(c)  response  to  the  film  maker's  intent  and  to  the 
materials  and  symbols  present,  and 

(d)  correct  and  appropriate  use  of  English.2 

Witty  and  Martin  state  that  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  students 
wrote  effective  prose  or  poetry. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  study,  however,  is  the  specific 
grade  analysis  of  the  compositions.  For  example,  grade  one  compositions 
showed  many  ego-centric  responses,  a  tendency  to  label  objects,  very  few 
reasons  given  for  observations,  and  a  response  to  the  musical  effects. 

Grade  VI,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  compositions  which  ranged  from  one  para¬ 
graph  to  four  or  five  pages,  included  symbolism,  showed  greater  depth  of 

^Witty  and  Martin,  ojd.  cit . 

^Ibid. .  p.  158. 

^Ibid. 
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interpretation,  uniqueness  in  the  expression  of  imagery,  and  originality 
of  form.  They  also  showed  a  greater  use  of  metaphor,  original  and  fresh 
language,  and  expressions  of  a  humorous  type,  as  well  as  a  greater  number  of 
highly  personal,  reflective  comments. 

Limitations  of  the  study  are  acknowledged  by  the  authors: 

.  .  .these  characteristics  may  not  appear  in  writing  stimulated 
by  another  approach  to  creative  expression.  .  .  .These  conclusions 
are  highly  subjective  and  might  not  be  verified  were  the  compositions 
to  be  read  by  other  judges. ^ 

Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of  the  findings  of  the  present  study  and  the 
analysis  by  Witty  and  Martin  should  prove  interesting  and  informative. 

In  particular,  the  analysis  of  ego-centric  comments,  personal  and  reflective 
comments,  figures  of  speech,  spontaneous  expressions,  monologue  writing,  the 
repetitive  MI",  and  itemized  writing  may  be  compared.  The  increase,  decrease, 
or  elimination  of  these  various  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  present 
study. 

An  Alberta  research  by  Gray  was  designed  to  “discover  what  pupils  in 
grade  V,  VIII,  and  XI  might  be  expected  to  produce  in  their  free-writing,  and 
in  this  way  to  trace  linguistic  development  of  the  pupil  from  grade  to 
grade. The  pupils  were  given  an  open  topic,  “An  Unusual  Adventure  or 
Experience."  Gray  analyzed  some  eighteen  categories  which  included  sentence 
structure,  sentence  fragments,  clauses,  and  stylistic  devices.  Of 
particular  interest  to  the  present  study  is  the  finding  that  grade  VIII 
*  students,  by  using  a  higher  percentage  of  compound  and  complex  sentences, 
tended  to  make  more  run-on  errors  than  did  the  grade  V  students.  Grade  V 

1  Ibid. ,  p.  163. 

^Gray,  0£.  ci t ♦ ,  p.  iii. 
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students,  using  simple  sentences  in  45  per  cent  of  their  sentences  tended 
to  avoid  the  run-on  sentences.  Run-on  sentences  written  by  grade  V  students 
occurred  mainly  in  compound  sentence  structures.  Gray  indicates  that 
approximately  three  per  cent  of  the  written  sentences  at  the  grade  V  level 
were  fragmentary  sentences.1  Stylistic  devices,  such  as  words  in  series, 
parallelism,  parenthetical  construction,  participle  phrases,  and  appositives, 
were  infrequently  used  by  grade  V  students. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  language  used  by  children  was  one 
conducted  under  the  directorship  of  Walter  Loban.2 3  The  study  is  part  of  a 
longer  study  concerned  with  the  use  and  control  of  language,  effectiveness 
in  communication,  and  the  relationship  among  oral  and  written  language  and 
reading  throughout  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  research 
project  was  further  concerned  with  "fundamental  methods  of  analysis  which 
would  aid  the  scientific  study  of  children's  language  and  with  locating 
significant  features  of  language  worthy  of  further  study."0 

The  study  is  of  particular  significance  because  it  was  designed  to 
present  the  development  of  individual  student's  language  ability  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  Oral  and  written  language  samples  were  obtained 
yearly  by  means  of  a  controlled  individual  interview  situation.  The  initial 
sampling  included  116  boys  and  177  girls  between  the  ages  of  5.0  and  5.9. 

Data  were.  gathered  and  analyzed  for  the  whole  group.  Two  groups,  the 
extreme  high  and  low  deviations  from  the  mean  of  the  total  sample  were 

^Gray,  ojd.  cit . ,  pp.  35,  63. 

2Loban,  ojd.  cit. 

3Ibid. .  p.  2. 
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more  extensively  treated.  A  series  of  six  pictures  was  used  as  motiva¬ 
tion  for  oral  and  written  responses.  The  students  were  asked  to  discuss 
what  they  saw  in  each  picture  and  what  they  thought  about  each  picture. 

Three  new  areas  of  analysis  useful  in  the  study  of  children's 
language  evolved  from  the  research  project.  The  first,  phonological  units, 
is  concerned  with  the  intonation  patterns,  the  inflections  and  pauses  in 
the  voice,  and  has  particular  application  to  oral  language  analysis.  The 
communication  units,  groups  of  words  which  cannot  be  further  divided  without 
the  loss  of  their  essential  semantic  meaning,  and  mazes,  series  of  words  or 
initial  parts  of  words  which  do  not  add  up  to  meaningful  units  of  communi¬ 
cation,^  present  definitive  areas  which  might  also  be  used  in  the  analysis 
of  written  language.  The  mazes,  or  “tangles  of  language*1  are  occasionally 
found  in  children's  written  language.  Compositions  previously  labelled 
as  incoherent  may  be  examined  instead  as  a  pattern  of  halting  thought  in 
written  language,  similar  to  hesitations  and  false  starts  in  oral  language. 

Loban,  in  the  “Index  to  writing  ability, outlines  what  might  be 
expected  of  children's  writing  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  superior, 
good,  inferior  or  illiterate.  The  following  characteristics  are  common  to 
the  superior  compositions:  the  use  of  some  variety  of  sentence  structure, 
evidence  of  an  organization  of  ideas,  attempts  to  relate  (picture  content) 
to  past  and  present  experiences,  indications  of  time,  place  or  setting,  a 
title  for  the  story,  the  inclusion  of  vigorous  verbs, and  some  evidence  of 
the  awareness  of  the  reader.  The  majority  of  these  characteristics  have 

^Loban,  ojd.  cit . ,  pp.  21,  22,  23. 

^Ibid. t  p.  45. 
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been  directly  or  indirectly  included  in  the  characteristics  of  free-writing 
identified  and  analyzed  in  the  present  study. 

The  results  of  the  Loban  research  indicate  that  in  fluency  of 
language,  students,  as  they  move  through  the  grades  from  Ito  VI,  spoke  more 
words  each  succeeding  year,  used  more  communication  units  of  increasing 
length,  and  decreased  the  number  of  mazes  and  number  of  words  in  the  maze. 

In  effectiveness  and  control  of  language,  the  major  differences  between  the 
high  group  and  the  low  group  were  that  the  high  group  employed  the  linking 
verb  sentence  pattern  more  frequently,  while  the  low  group  used  the  more 
partial  expressions. * 

Similar  in  design  to  the  Loban  study  is  a  study  directed  by 
Strickland2  concerned  with  syntactical  analysis  of  sentences  used  orally 
by  children.  Its  purpose  was  to  discover,  isolate, and  describe  the 
patterns  of  syntax  found  in  the  oral  language  of  elementary  school 
children.  It  is  important  in  that  it  brings  significant  methods  of  analysis 
to  research  in  language  development. 

The  traditional  grammatical  concept  of  sentence  was  discarded, 
and  a  system  of  segmentation  of  recordings  was  employed  which 
divided  the  recorded  speech  into  phonological  units.  This  was 
believed  to  be  the  best  method  of  preserving  for  analysis  actual 
speech  patterns  as  they  were  produced  by  children. 3 

More  specifically,  the  investigation  analyzes  the  syntactic  structure  of 

sentences,  frequency  of  occurrence  of  certain  patterns  of  syntax,  amount 

and  kinds  of  subordination,  length  of  sentences,  and  flow  of  language. 

^Loban,  ojd.  cit . ,  p.  131. 

p 

Strickland,  ojd.  cit . 

3 Ibid. ,  p.  102. 
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The  14,375  sentences  comprising  the  language  sample  selected  for  the  575 
children  in  grades  I  to  VI  were  obtained  from  tape  recordings  made  of  small 
groups  of  these  children  talking  in  a  loosely  structured  situation. 

The  findings  of  the  Strickland  study  show  that  while  children  at 
all  grade  levels  used  a  wide  range  of  language  patterns,  certain  basic 
patterns  appear  to  be  fundamental  to  their  language  development.  The  most 
commonly  used  pattern  at  all  grade  levels  was  the  pattern  consisting  of 
subject,  verb,  and  outer  complement  or  direct  object.  There  was,  however, 
evidence  of  the  “tremendous  flexibility  with  which  children  use  these 
patterns  in  their  oral  language. "1  “Children  at  all  grade  levels  can 
expand  and  elaborate  their  sentences  through  the  use  of  movables  and  elements 

of  subordination. “2 

Although  not  directly  comparable  to  the  analysis  of  length  of 
composition  within  the  present  study,  the  mean  sentence  length  as  based 
on  phonological  units,  in  Strickland's  study,  showed  only  a  small  increase 
from  grade  I  to  VI.  The  variation  in  sentence  length  was  greater  within 
each  grade  than  from  grade  to  grade.  It  was  found  that  while  differences 
were  small,  younger  children  used  longer  sentences  than  did  older  children 
of  the  same  grade.  Many  of  these  children  tended  to  use  run-on  units. 
Strickland  found  that  the  total  number  of  maze  units  decreased  in  frequency 
with  the  older  students,  except  for  the  Grade  V  students  who  used  more  maze 
units  of  the  attention-holding  type  than  any  other  grade;  perhaps  in  an 

q 

attempt  "to  come  to  terms  with  what  they  wanted  to  say." 

Strickland,  0£.  crt . ,  p.  106. 

Sbid. ,  p.  102. 
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The  analysis  of  sentence  sense  in  the  present  study  examines  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  run-on  sentence  fault  and  notes  language  tangles  or  mazes  in 
the  students'  free-writing. 

While  Carlson,1  in  surveying  professional  publications,  states  that 
"perceptive  sensitivity"  has  been  indicated  as  one  of  the  possible  qualities 
of  original  writing,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  research  'per  se '  has 
investigated  the  inclusion  of  sensory  impression  in  children's  writing. 

The  research  design  in  this  area  of  the  present  study  is  original  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  major  feature. 

Previous  research  investigating  emotional  responses  or  writer 
reactions  incorporated  in  children's  writing  has  not  been  found.  Carlson^ 
suggests  several  qualities  of  original  writing  that  may  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  writer  reactions.  These  include  emotion  or  feeling,  a 
personal  quality  revealing  the  self,  and  becomingness  related  to  identi¬ 
fication.  There  is  in  these  qualities  the  relationship  of  the  student  and 
the  things  about  which  he  writes.  La  Brant°  considers  seven  kinds  of 
expressions.  Of  these,  comment  or  interpretation,  supposition,  generali¬ 
zations,  and  personal  associations  in  particular  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a 
broad  sense,  similar  to  the  more  inclusive  term  used  in  this  study,  "writer 
reaction."  However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  qualities  have  been 

iRuth  Kerney  Carlson,  "Seventeen  Qualities  of  Original  Writing," 
Elementary  English.  XXXVIII  (December,  1961),  p.  576  (Based  on  doctoral 
dissertation  "Stimulating  Children  in  Grades  4,  5,  and  6  to  Write  Original 
Stories."  University  of  California,  Berkley,  June,  1959). 

2Ibid. 

3 Lou  LaBrant,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Language  Developments  of  Children 
in  Grade  4-12,"  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  XIV  (November,  1933), 
pp.  387-394. 
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quantitatively  measured  in  previous  research. 

Aside  from  Ford  who  comments,  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  child¬ 
ren’s  writing,  on  the  ’’paucity  of  expressive  verbs"1,  no  research  was 
found  that  studied  the  growth  of  vocabulary  as  a  measure  of  effective 
expression.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  Dolch  Basic  Word 
List  was  selected  as  most  readily  providing  an  elementary  base  line 
against  which  growth  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  used  in  free-writing 
might  be  measured.  Verbs,  as  functional  components  of  written  language, 
have  been  selected  to  provide  a  direct  measure  of  linguistic  development. 

Studies  which  compare  the  language  performance  of  city,  town,  and 
rural  students  in  Alberta  have  been  conducted  by  Reid,  and  Coutts  and  Baker. 
These  have  shown  that 

Rural  children  appear  to  suffer  by  way  of  comparison  with 
urban  and  town  children  from  a  lack  of  verbal  and  linguistic 
background. 2 

The  finding  has  been  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  California 
Language  Tests  and  an  evaluation  of  written  composition. 

Studies  which  compare  the  language  performance  of  boys  and  girls 
generally  indicate  that  girls  have  attained  the  higher  scores.  For  example, 
Ford  found  that  the  amount  written  by  the  girls  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  average  for  the  boys.  It  is  important  to  note  however,  that  except  for 
the  seven  to  ten  age  groups,  there  was  no  statistically  significant  sex 
difference  in  the  average  amount  written. ^  The  seven  to  ten  age  group  in 

^ord,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  43. 

2Reid,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  76. 

Coutts  and  Baker,  ojd.  cit. .  pp.  9,  11. 

^Ford,  ojd •  cit. .  p.  40. 
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Ford's  study  would  include  the  average  grade  four  and  grade  five  students 
of  the  present  study.  The  differences  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  at 
this  age  level  was  found  to  be  significant  in  Ford's  study.  Reid,  in 
Alberta,  investigating  grade  IV  and  grade  VII  students*  language  perfor¬ 
mance  confirms  "the  already  well-established  fact  that  girls  maintain 
significant  superiority  over  boys  in  their  language  achievement. 

Research  that  investigates  children's  written  language  is  compara¬ 
tively  limited;  studies  by  Edmund,  Ford,  Witty  and  Martin  are  the  few 
outstanding  ones.  These  appear  to  be  forerunners  in  the  analysis  of  children's 
free-writing.  Studies  such  as  Loban  and  Strickland  have  introduced 
the  possibilities  of  structural  linguistic  analysis  which  might  be  applied 
to  written  language  as  well  as  oral.  Increasingly,  articles  dealing  with 
"creative  writing"  in  the  classroom  are  appearing  in  professional 
publications.  Implications  for  further  research  are  many.  The  present 
study  attempts  to  contribute  to  an  expanding  knowledge  of  how  children 
write  by  analyzing  free-writing  compositions  for  characteristics  such  as 
sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions,  variety  of  verbs,  and  the  use  of 
conversation,  exclamations,  questions,  figures  of  speech,  and  spontaneous 
expressions.  These  characteristics  have  not  been  examined  by  previous 
research.  The  research  design  is  therefore  original  and  exploratory. 

^Reid,  ojd •  cit . ,  p.  77. 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Ihe  design  of  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  selection  of  students 
the  purpose  and  findings  of  the  pilot  study,  the  grade  and  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sample,  the  collection  of  data,  and  the  statistical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  data.  The  collection  of  data  involves  the  selection  of  schools 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  the  collection  of  the  free-writing  samples 
the  directed  motivation  topic,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  students. 


I.  SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 

No  previous  Alberta  language  research  has  a  sampling  of  students  in 
consecutive  grades.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI 
students  would  be  asked  to  participate  in  this  study.  The  implied  "lan¬ 
guage  plateau"  in  the  intermediate  grades  justifies  the  choice  of  these 
grades. 

Students  of  this  age  form  a  unique  group.  They  are  in  "the  dawning 
of  consciousness"'1'  and  an  analysis  of  their  free-writing  provides  an 
opportunity  to  assess  uninhibited  areas  of  language  development.  Further¬ 
more  these  students  are  more  likely  to  be  spontaneous  in  their  free-writing 
expression  than  adolescents. 

^National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  The  Commission  on  the 
English  Curriculum,  Language  Arts  for  Today *s  Children  (New  York:  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts  Inc.,  1954),  p.  34. 
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The  increased  conformity  in  the  writing,  the  art  and  other 
expressions  of  children  as  they  go  through  the  school  grades 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  rigid  materials  and  methods  of 
instruction, but  it  is  probably  also  affected  by  an  increase 
in  self-criticism  as  the  child  matures. 1 

Children,  especially  young  children,  are  often  creative  in 
their  language.  .  ..  Their  freshness  and  spontaneity.  .  .are 
associated  with  other  developmental  characteristics,  such  as 
ease  of  emotional  response,  lack  of  conventional  knowledge, 
and  comparative  freedom  to  experiment. 2 


II.  PILOT  STUDY 


Seventy-six  students  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  participated  in  the 
pilot  study  conducted  in  October,  1959.  The  purpose  of  the  preliminary 
study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  procedure 
and  the  suitability  of  the  topic.  An  analysis  of  the  compositions  was  to 
provide  an  overview  of  the  possible  results  of  the  evaluation  procedures. 

On  a  random  basis,  one  half  of  the  students  of  each  grade  were 
assigned  to  write  a  free-choice  composition.  No  restrictions  regarding 
the  topic,  its  development,  form,  or  length  were  imposed.  The  remaining 
one  half  of  the  students  participated  in  the  directed-motivat ion  assignment. 
The  following  paragraphs  were  read  to  them  and  they  were  required  to  write 
within  the  broad  framework  suggested  by  the  directed-moti vation  paragraphs. 

A  goldfish  lives  in  his  very  small  world,  a  bowl  filled  with 
water.  A  canary  or  budgie  bird  lives  in  a  cage,  and  that  is  his 
world.  Although  you  live  in  a  house,  you  may  explore  your 


^David  C.  Russell,  Children's  Thinking  (New  York;  Ginn  and  Co., 
1956),  p.  317. 

2Ibid. ,  p.  326. 
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surroundings  quite  freely. 

lhink  a  few  minutes  about  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  live. 

You  may  wish  to  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  picture  it.  There  are 
many  interesting  things  in  your  neighborhood  that  older  people  may 
not  have  noticed.  I  would  like  you  to  write  a  story  about  the 
things  you  have  noticed  in  your  neighborhood. 

You  may  wish  to  write  about  people,  or  places,  or  things  that 
have  happened,  or  something  very  special  that  you  have  noticed  in 
your  neighborhood. 

The  compositions  were  marked  on  the  basis  of  the  selected 
characteristics  of  free-writing  as  outlined  in  the  hypotheses,  page  4.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  free-choice  group  and  the  directed-motiva- 
tion  group  was  made.  Calculations  were  made  for  the  conventional  "t"  test 
for  significance  at  the  one  per  cent  and  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidenc 


TABLE  I 

A  COMPARISON  OF  LENGTH  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  NUMBER  OF 
VERBS  IN  FREE-CHOICE  AND  DIRECTED  COMPOSITIONS 
WRITTEN  FOR  THE  PILOT  STUDY 


Number 

Mean 

Length  of 

Composition 

Mean 

Number  of 

Verbs 

Free  Directed 

Free 

Directed 

Level  of 

Free 

Directed 

Level  of 

Grade 

Topic  Topic 

Topic 

Topic 

Confidence 

Topic 

Topic 

Confidence 

IV 

12  10 

62.7 

67.5 

NSD 

2.6 

1.3 

NSD 

V 

14  14 

107.5 

77.1 

1% 

5.0 

2.3 

1* 

VI 

13  13 

139.9 

134.8 

NSD 

6.8 

3.5 

5/£ 

IV  &  V 

Signi ficance 

of  differences 

1% 

NSD 

1% 

NSD 

between  grades 

V  &  VI 

for  each  type 

1^0 
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NSD 
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Table  I  shows  the  comparisons  of  the  differences  in  mean  length  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  mean  number  of  verbs  for  each  grade  and  between  grade  IV  and  V,  and 
grade  V  and  VI,  for  the  students  who  wrote  free— choice  topics  and  those  who 
wrote  the  directed-motivation  topic. 

The  findings  resulting  from  the  pilot  study  were: 

1.  There  was  a  continuous  trend  of  characteristics  in  the  free-choice 
and  neighborhood  compositions  in  most  areas  of  analysis  in  grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI. 

2.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  total  length  of  compositions. 

3.  The  variety  of  verbs  used  in  the  compositions  did  not  show  a 
significant  increase  in  the  use  of  verbs  beyond  the  basic  Dolch  verbs.  The 
overall  use  of  expressive  verbs  was  limited. 

4.  The  recording  of  sensory  impressions  showed  an  interesting  trend, 
especially  in  the  auditory  area,  where  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  responses  as  the  students  grew  older.  Tactile  and  olfactory 
impressions  were  negligible  in  their  occurrence. 

5.  Writer-reaction  was  greatest  in  grade  V  for  both  the  free-choice 
topic  and  neighborhood  compositions.  Grade  V  appeared  to  be  most  conscious 
of  an  interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  stimuli,  and/or  most 
interested  in  recording  these  impressions. 

6.  As  the  students  grew  older  they  wrote  more  about  people  and  less 
about  animals  and  their  experiences  with  them. 

7.  Although  statistical  analysis  of  sex  differences  was  not  completed 
on  the  sample  used  for  the  pilot  study,  there  was  evidence  that  this  group 
would  not  support  the  popular  findings  that  girls  generally  do  better  in 
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written  language  than  boys  of  their  same  grade  level.  Results  here  give 
more  frequent  priority  to  the  boys. 

8.  In  the  overall  performance  as  measured  by  the  length  of  composi¬ 
tions,  length  of  sentences  used,  extent  of  vocabulary  and  sensory  impres- 
sionsjand  evidence  of  writer  reaction,  the  free-choice  compositions  appeared 
to  elicit  more  effective  responses  from  the  students  at  this  level. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  findings  compiled  from  the  pilot  study 
differ  in  part  from  those  of  the  major  study.  Differences  between  the  grades 
in  length  of  composition  and  number  of  verbs  was  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  one  percent  level  of  confidence  in  the  present  study,  whereas  the 
pilot  study  indicated  no  significant  differences  in  these  areas.  Tactile 
impressions  were  negligible  in  the  pilot  study  but  were  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  present  study.  These  differences  may  be  explained  by  the 
urban  nature  of  the  pilot  sampling  and  the  relative  "exclusiveness"  of  the 
participating  school.  Furthermore,  the  grade  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
pilot  sample  was  not  as  pronortionately  balanced  as  that  of  the  major  study. 
In  particular,  the  grade  four  and  grade  five  groups  had  twice  as  many  boys 
as  girls.  As  a  result,  the  girl-performance  results  were  based  on  a  very 
small,  limited  sample. 

Certain  adjustments  were  made  as  a  result  of  the  pilot  study  expe¬ 
rience.  It  was  found  that  a  writing  period  of  thirty  minutes  after  the 
instructions  were  read  was  too  long  for  students  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

The  actual  writing  time  was, therefore,  shortened  to  twenty  minutes  for  the 
major  study,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  writer's  experience  in  collecting  the 
writing  samples  from  the  city  schools,  was  deemed  satisfactory  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  study. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  free-choice  topic  appeared  to  elicit  more 
effective  responses  from  the  students  participating  in  the  pilot  study,  the 
vast  range  of  topics  chosen  made  the  evaluation  of  the  selected  free-writing 
characteristics  cumbersome.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  free-choice 
compositions  clearly  suggested  television  or  fairy  tale  plot s, usually  far 
removed  from  the  student’s  own  experience.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  compositions  be  based  on  experiential  activities, 
or  associations.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  directed-motivat ion 
approach,  wherein  the  students  were  required  to  write  within  a  reasonably 
flexible  area  and  could  include  their  own  experiences,  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis. 

III.  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 


Selection  of  Schools 

Permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  requested  by  the  writer  from 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards,  and 
from  those  of  the  outlying  school  districts.  Principals  of  various  schools 
in  each  area  were  then  contacted  by  letter  and  the  following  information 
requested: 

1.  the  possibility  of  using  the  school  as  a  sample. 

2.  general  background  regarding  the  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  classes: 

a.  the  number  of  rooms  of  each  grade 

b.  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom  in  each  grade 
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c.  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  classroom 

d.  the  type  of  grouping  in  class  organization,  if  any. 

The  selection  of  the  specific  classrooms  was  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  information  obtained.  Grade  and  sex  distribution  were  considered 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  "balanced"  sampling  which  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  study. 

The  Sample  Distribution 

City,  town,  and  rural  representation.  Based  on  a  stratified  random 
selection  of  schools,  a  total  of  1,739  free-writing  samples  was  collected. 
These  samples,  representing  sixty-two  classrooms  and  twenty-one  schools, 
were  gathered  from  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  town,  town- 
rural,  and  rural  schools.  Town-rural  schools  are  town  schools  into  which 
some  rural  children  are  vanned. 

The  town,  town-rural,  and  rural  schools  selected  are  within  a  70 
mile  radius  of  Edmonton  and  were  taken  as  representative  of  city,  town, 
and  rural  schools  in  north  central  Alberta. 

Of  the  total  1,739  students  in  the  sample,  40.37  per  cent  represent 
city  schools;  23.68  per  cent  town  schools;  28.64  per  cent  town-rural  schools; 
and  7.30  per  cent  rural  schools. 

The  city  sampling  from  Edmonton  is  a  stratified  random  selection  of 
public  and  separate  schools.  Of  the  total  city  sample  of  702  students, 

63.53  per  cent  are  of  the  public  schools  and  36.47  per  cent  are  of  the 
separate  schools.  (Table  II). 

To  gain  a  fairly  representative  cross-section  of  the  intelligence, 
achievement,  and  cultural  background  of  the  students,  the  selection  of  the 
city  schools  was  designed  to  include  schools  in  each  of  the  three  basic 
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TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE  IN  CITY,  TOWN,  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
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TOTAL  895  51.47  844  48.53  1739  100.00 
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socio-economic  levels.  The  choice  of  schools  included  schools  from  high 
to  middle  to  low  economic  areas  as  established  by  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board.  Public  and  separate  schools  selected  were  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  in  each  of  the  areas  chosen.  The  classification  of  city  schools  in 
terms  of  socio-economic  levels  was  confirmed  by  the  Edmonton  Town  Planning 
Department. 

Grade  and  sex  representation.  As  Table  III  shows,  the  sampling 
included  a  relatively  equal  proportion  of  students  in  grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI.  There  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  sampling  at  each  grade 
level.  Similarly,  the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level 
is  relatively  equal.  Table  II  shows  that  the  boy-girl  distribution  in  the 
city,  town,  town-rural,  and  rural  schools  is  also  relatively  equal.  The 
overall  distribution  ranges  from  49.20  percent  to  56.69  percent  boys  and 
from  43.31  percent  to  50.80  percent  girls. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Underlying  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  were  the  following 
basic  assumptions: 

1.  That  student  performance  durinq  the  given  writing  period  was 
generally  indicative  of  his  average  ability  in  free-writing 

2.  That  the  topic  selected  was  sufficiently  interesting  so  that  all 
students  had  something  to  write  about 

3.  That  the  writing  situation  was  conducive  to  a  fair  and  represen¬ 
tative  sample  of  free-writing  ability,  and 

4.  That  the  areas  outlined  for  analysis  and  evaluation  are  basic 
components  of  free-writing  ability. 
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Collection  of  Writing  Samples 

For  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  administration  and  collection 
of  free-writing  samples  for  as  large  a  portion  of  the  total  sample  as 
possible,  the  writer,  by  means  of  personal  visits,  obtained  the  free-writing 
samples  from  the  nine  Edmonton  schools  participating  in  the  study. 

For  the  Edmonton  schools  at  least,  this  was  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  classroom  teacher  personality  variable,  (the  writer  was  new  to  all 
students),  minimize  the  “test"  connotation  of  the  writing  assignment,  control 
the  presentation  of  instructions  and  writing  time,  and  control  the 
presentation  of  the  topic  by  eliminating  the  possibility  of  pre-discussion 
or  teacher  assistance  during  the  assignment. 

The  co-operation  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
schools  outside  of  Edmonton  was  enlisted  to  obtain  free-writing  samples 
from  town  and  rural  areas.  All  samples  were  obtained  between  October  and 
December,  1959. 

Mimeographed  forms  of  the  Teacher's  Directive  (Appendix  A),  which 
contained  instructions  to  be  read  to  the  students,  were  mailed  to  the 
principals  of  the  participating  schools  outside  of  Edmonton.  These  were 
then  distributed  to  the  classroom  teachers  involved  in  the  study.  Students' 
compositions  were  later  forwarded  to  the  writer. 

Directed  Motivation  Topic 

The  instructional  paragraph,  originally  designed  for  the  pilot  study, 
was  used  for  the  motivation  of  free-writing  samples  for  the  major  study. 

The  elements  of  content  were  thereby  relatively  limited  for  the  purpose  of 
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facilitating  the  comparison  of  writinq  skills.  The  pilot  study  had  shown 
the  advantage  of  directed  motivation  by  means  of  an  instructional  para¬ 
graph  to  stimulate  their  writing  responses.  The  directed  motivation 
paragraph  was  designed  in  an  attempt  to  suggest  a  topic  that  the  majority 
of  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students  would  find  sufficiently  interesting  to 
have  something  to  write  about,  that  would  appeal  equally  to  all  students 
included  in  the  study,  regardless  of  differences  in  sex,  grade  level,  or 
socio-economic,  regional  or  cultural  background,  and  that  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  give  the 

advantage  to  the  bright  student  with  wide  reading  and  expe¬ 
riential  background  and  a  strong  imagination.  Theoretically, 
all  students  should  start  from  about  the  same  point.  .  A 

It  was  further  hoped  that  by  eliminating  specific  suggestions  regarding 
content,  the  students  would  be  motivated  to  write  about  their  own  direct 
experiences,  particular  interests,  and  first-hand  observations. 

Experience  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  the  ground  out  of 
which  language  expression  springs.^ 

Instructions  for  the  writing  assignment,  as  read  to  the  students  by 
the  writer  (or  teacher),  deliberately  directed  the  students  to  write  about 
the  "things  you  have  noticed  in  your  neighborhood.'*  This  was  an  attempt  to 


^Cooperative  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress,  Handbook  for 
Essay  rests:  (levels  1-4),  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Cooperative  Test  Divi¬ 
sion,  Educational  Testing  Service,  1957)  (Criteria  adapted  from  this  test 
manual ) . 

^National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The  English-Language  Art§ 
in  the  Secondary  School  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1956), 
p.  46. 
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elicit  impressions  other  than  visual  if  the  students  had  the  opportunity 
or  desire  to  do  so. 


IV.  STATISTICAL  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Various  characteristics,  such  as  variety  of  verbs  used,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  sensory  impressions  and  writer  reactions* and  the  use  of  the  forms 
of  effective  expression, were  selected  to  be  identified  in  the  students' 
free-writing.  It  was  felt  that  these  characteristics  produce  compositions 
with  special  appeal  and  clarity. 

Each  individual  composition  was  read  by  the  writer  and  the  various 
selected  characteristics  were  identified  and  separately  scored.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  student  scores  for  each  of  the  selected  characteristics  were  then 
added  to  give  the  total  score  for  each  grade  group,  and  for  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  each  grade  separately. 

The  sum,  the  sum  of  the  squares,  the  means, and  the  standard  devia¬ 
tions  were  calculated  for  each  grade  and  sex  group.  The  difference  between 
the  means  and  the  standard  error  of  the  differences  between  the  means  were 
calculated  and  tested  by  the  "t"  test  of  significance  at  the  one  percent 
and  five  percent  level  of  confidence.  The  analysis  was  applied  to  length 
of  composition,  variety  of  verbs,  sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions, 
and  the  composite  free-writing  scores. 

The  remaining  characteristics,  figures  of  speech,  spontaneous 
expressions,  conversation,  sentence  variety,  sentence  sense*and  composition 
content  were  identified,  scored,  and  tallied.  Percentages  were  then  cal¬ 
culated  to  show  the  proportion  of  students  who  contributed  the  various 
characteristics  of  free-writing  identified. 
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Concluding  Statement 

Because  of  the  subjective  nature  of  some  of  the  free-writing 
characteristics  analyzed  in  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  define  these 
characteristics  in  rather  specific  terms.  By  this  means,  it  was  hoped 
that  a  maximum  degree  of  objectivity  in  the  identification  and  categorizing 
of  the  various  free-writing  characteristics  would  be  obtained.  The 
following  chapter  presents  the  definitions,  which  were  formulated  by  the 
writer  and  used  as  the  basis  for  the  criteria  of  evaluation.  The  definitions 
are  illustrated  by  examples  selected  from  the  students’  free-writing 
compositions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  identification  of  each  of  the 
free-writing  characteristics  to  be  analyzed  was  governed  by  an  arbitrary 
definition.  The  criteria  for  the  identification  of  each  free-writing 
characteristic  is  outlined  in  this  chapter.  Examples  from  the  students' 
compositions  have  been  included  to  illustrate  the  definition  of  each  free- 
writing  characteristic  analyzed.  These  examples  appear  in  their  original 
form  with  no  alterations  in  spelling,  punctuation  or  sentence  structure. 

I.  LENGTH  OF  COMPOSITION 

One  of  the  most  direct  measures  of  increasing  ability  in  the  use  of 
language  is  length  of  the  composition.  The  main  purpose  for  examining  thi 
feature  of  children's  writing  was  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
significant  increase  in  composition  length  from  grade  four  to  five  to  six. 

Instructions  were  given  during  the  writing  period  for  those 
students  who  had  completed  their  stories  before  the  full  time  allowed  to 
count  the  number  of  words  in  their  compositions.  A  random  check  was  made 
on  the  accuracy  of  these  totals;  adjustments  were  relatively  few.  The 
remaining  compositions  were  totalled  by  the  writer. 

II.  VARIETY  OF  VERBS 

Effective  use  of  appropriate  and  dynamic  words,  especially  verbs, 
adverbs,  and  adjectives,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  children's  free- 
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writing  that  stimulates  interest  in  a  reader.  This  study  has  been 
limited  to  the  analysis  of  verbs. 

The  Dolch  Sight  Words  List  was  used  as  the  basis  for  selecting 
the  most  common  verbs  used  at  the  elementary  grade  level.  Verbs 
extracted  from  this  list  are  given  in  Appendix  B.  Only  verbs  beyond  this 
basic  list  were  scored.  For  example,  "cracked",  "bloom",  "peering",  and 
"to  experiment".  These  were  circled  and  scored  on  each  composition.  For 
example: 

We  were  sitting  there  talking  about  the  crops.  My  uncle  said 
the  goughers  were  real yfcfamaginq)  the  crops,  all  night  I  fl a i d*|  i n 
bedfwonderinq')  wought  kind  of  harm  they  were  doing. 

Once  a  fire  started  in  their  house.  Sarny (barked^ and fwokel  them 
up.  They  put  the  fire  out. 

We  fheard^an  exposhon  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  a  canons  going  off.  but  after  while  I 
heard  rocks  frollinq\  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  After  while 
the  ground  start  to  fshake^ it  shook  my  plat  off  the  table. 

III.  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS 

When  children  include  in  their  writing  the  things  they  have  seen, 
heard,  smelled,  tasted  or  touched,  there  is  a  quality  added  to  their 
writing.  It  is  this  positive,  dynamic  awareness  that  gives  special  appeal 
to  their  compositions.  Most  frequently  written  into  the  composition 
without  deliberate  effort,  these  sensory  impressions  tend  to  change  what 
might  have  otherwise  been  a  rather  objective  account  into  one  of 
significant  interest.  By  allowing  the  reader  to  partake  more  fully  of 
initial  experience  which  had  stimulated  the  chi  1  d  to  write,  the 
inclusion  of  sensory  impressions  can  contribute  to  the  impact  of  any 

An  attempt  to  measure  this  quality  has  been  made  by 


composition. 
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identifying  auditory,  olfactory,  taste,  and  tactile  impressions. 
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Visual  Impressions 

Visual  impressions  were  credited  only  when  they  indicated  a  sharp 
awareness  of  detail  or  circumstance.  For  example,  while  the  following 
sentences  obviously  arose  from  visual  stimulation,  the  impressio-s  may  be 
classified  -s  rather "ordinary"  and  were  not  scored 

We  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  everyone  running  towards 
+Ke  house. 

Our  trailer  is  blue  1 ’ ke  our  car. 

Our  rope  was  tied  the  raft  and  was  about  only  e  feet  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  in  the  fo1 ’owing  sentences 
of  rela+ively  exceptional  visual  awreness  and  such  impressions  were 
scored: 


In  winter  time,  I  put  daddy's  ashtray  up  to  my  eyes,  and  look 
through  the  edge,  whe^e  there  is  a  prisom  and  see  all  colors  on 
the  trees  and  the  snow. 

There  are  some  places  were  butter  cups  are  so  thik  that  you  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  step  on  one.  It  is  all  yellow  when  the 
dande-lions  come. 

I  became  so  dizzy  that  I  couldn*t  see  anvthing  but  all  kinds  of 
color. 

Two  fences  are  exactly  alike.  First  a  thick  bar  then  a  thin  one 
it  goes  on  like  that..  One  fence  has  the  boards  bend  back  and  forth. 

There  is  a  pond  sparkling  with  sunlight  as  ducks  and  aeese  go 
swimming  and  ducking  for  food.  Beyond  there  is  a  church  with 
chapel  bells  shining  in  the  sun. 


Auditory  Impressions 

Auditory  impressions  were  credited  whether  they  were  characterized 
by  such  direct  expressions  as  "I  heard.  .  .",  "We  listened.  .  or  "a 
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quiet  neighborhood",  or  whether  they  were  implied. 
Direct. : 


Our  nighborhood  is  very  quiet  except  on  warm  summer  davs. 
ihe  children  ride  there  bicycles  and  play  cowboys  in  the  bushes. 

Gold  Eye  jumped  out  of  the  bell,  but  mother  heard  him  fliping 
and  put  him  back  in  the  boll. 

Sometimes  we  get  in  orgumets.  It  sounds  very  very  funny. 

Implied: 

Once  we  went  hunting  and  shot  a  crow.  It  screemed  before  we 
shot  it  twice. 

We  ran  to  the  owner  of  the  house  yelling  at  the  top  of  our 
voices. 

I  whispered  to  my  friend  whose  name  was  Douglas  and  told  him 
that  I  had  found  a  cave. 

As  night  draws  near  loons  skim  over  the  water  with  their  woeful  1 
cries.  Owls  sing  out  their  mournfull  hoo-it-oo-ows  as  they  glide 
along. 


The  same  criteria  ooverned  the  selection  and  crediting  of  olfactory, 
taste. and  tactile  impressions.  Both  direct  and  implied  impressions  were 
scored.  Illustrative  samples  of  each  are  given  below. 

01  factory  Impressions 

The  next  day  when  I  woke  up  there  was  a  funny  Oder.  .  .1  went  to 
the  front  and  smelled  the  mouse  and  cat. 

The  bear  came  snouping  and  smelledit.  so  he  sniffed  it  and  smelled 
dog  food. 

We  saw  that  our  dog  had  picked  up  a  smell  and  we  could  hardly 
hang  on  to  him  becase  it  was  a  cat. 

It  burned  four  hundred  squar  acres  of  land.  The  wood  stunk  for 
two  days  after. 

I  don*t  like  the  city  because  the  buses  have  a  gas  that  it  would 
make  you  fall  over. 
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Taste  Impressions 

We  fished  till  non,  but  got  know  more  luck.  We  went  home  than 
and  ate  diner.  The  fish  of  course  tasted  very  good. 

We  got  the  tin  down  and  put  the  sugar  in  it.  Then  when  it  was 
finished  we  tasted  it.  The  stuff  in  the  tin  was  salt.  Oh.'  Was  it 
ever  salty. 

One  winter  I  left  a  chcolet  bar  it  it  (the  hut).  The  next 
spring  when  I  found  it  it.  had  turned  white  and  tasted  funny. 

The  berrys  are  called  sasgetos.  There're  purple  you  know  and 
the  red  one  are  soer. 


Tactile  Impressions 

Donld  slugged  me  in  the  place  where  I  had  had  my  apendix  out  a 
month  ago. 

All  at  once  a  bee  came  out  and  stung  the  calf  on  the  nose. 

Backie  is  very  fun  to  play  with  but  sometime  he  bites  hard  and  it 
hurts  a  bit. 

I  put  my  hand  down  into  the  hole.  I  felt  something  so  I  grabbed 
it  and  pulled  it  out. 

.  .  .he  three  the  ball  and  hit  me  in  the  head  and  i  went  head 
first  in  a  puddel  of  mud. 

.  .  .ther  is  a  big  swimming  pool.  It  is  nine  feet  deep  and  warm. 

As  soon  as  I  got  home  I  rushed  in  the  house  and  warmed  myself  up. 
That  was  the  coldest  parade  yet. 

IV.  WRITER'S  REACTION 

Three  fundamental  "reactions"  were  considered.  These  were  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  of  an  emotion,  or  of  a  conscious  interest  or 
awareness.  Each  involves,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  relationship  between 
the  student  writer  and  what  he  is  writing  about.  There  is  a  subjectiveness 
implied  that  results  in  an  individualistic  impression  or  "reaction"  to  a 
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certain  circumstance  that  may  differ  from  that  of  any  other  individual. 
In  all  cases  there  is  a  personal  involvement  in  the  experience  which 
imparts  a  vitality  to  the  writing. 


The  Expression  of  an  Opini on 

I  think  Id  rather  live  on  the  farmthan  live  in  the  city  because 
on  the  farm  you  can  have  more  pets. 

Lady  alwas  tells  them  where  we  are.  That  spoils  the  fun. 

There  was  a  sunset  which  you  could  see  for  miles  but  you  could 
see  it  best  in  Grandin  Park. 

We  should  all  be  lucky  we  live  in  wide  open  world  to  explore 
the  country  with  freeness.  Our  neighborhood  is  a  great  home  for 
all  of  us.  It  is  a  lovely  world  to  us  and  me. 


The  Expression  of  an  Emotion 

I  watch  a  program  on  T. V.  Which  was  a  hair-raising  story  in 
some  parts.  .  .So  I  though  of  something  funny  so  I  wasn't  scared. 

His  yard  seemed  like  a  forest  because  of  the  wild  trees  growing 
there.  Going  through  it  I  was  sometimes  worried  about  getting  lost 
even  though  there  were  only  nine  trees  there. 

One  day  we  made  a  drink.  It  had  grape,  lemonade  and  tonic  water. 
Boy  it  was  terrible. 

Then  father  opened  the  box  and  inside  it  was  a  cute  little  puppy 
all  curled  up.  I  was  thrilled  with  excitement,  but  what,  an 
extrodinary  looking  dog  it  was. 


The  Expression  of  a  Conscious  Interest  or  Awareness 

She  is  a  tomboy,  and  follows  my  borther's  fried  Wyane  all  over 
the  place.  She  plays  football  with  us  every  time  we  do  and  walways 
makes  a  touchdown.  And  she  also  plays  baseball  and  makes  a  homerun. 
And  of  course  plays  pome-pome-pull away  and  throws  me  it  I  try  to  get 
her  And  yet  she  is  very  pretty  in  a  dress. 

Unlike  the  city  it  is  peacefull  for  nonbody  is  in  a  terrible  hurry. 

You  can't  leave  your  rubbers  in  your  garrage  if  you  intend  to  see 
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them  again.  The  doas  in  our  neighborhood  will  go  right,  into  your 
garrage  and  take  rubbers  or  shoes  or  anything  they  can  carry. 

When  I  was  very  young  I  used  to  crawl  around  in  our  bushes  which 
then  were  about  three  feet  tall.  Now  that  I  am  older  the  bushes 
are  still  larger  than  me  for  the're  six  feet  tall.  This  shows  how 
much  more  our  shrubs  have  grown  than  me. 

V.  EFFECTIVE  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION 

Young  children  seem  to  have  a  spontaneity  in  their  speech  that 
gives  charm  or  cleverness  to  their  oral  expression.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  measure  whether  this  type  of  uninhibited  expression  is  included  in 
their  written  work  and  whether  it  increases  or  decreases  with  age. 

The  way  in  which  ideas  are  expressed  can  add  a  special  quality  to 
writing.  Four  areas  of  effective  expression  are  considered  in  this  study: 
figures  of  speech,  spontaneous  expressions,  conversation,  and  sentence 
variety. 

Figures  of  soeech  are  the  most  conventional  form  that  can  be 
measured  and  as  such  are,  perhaps^ the  most  valid.  On  the  other  hand, 
spontaneous  expressions  were  arbitrarily  identified  by  the  writer  and  some 
variation  in  their  selection  might  be  expected  had  other  markers  been 
involved. 

Fioures  oJF  Speech 

Similes,  metaphors,  and  personification  were  identified  and  scored. 
Similes: 

In  my  naborhood  there  is  a  park.  It  is  as  round  as  a  ball. 

There  is  a  place  in  our  forest  were  trees  fell.  They  look  like 
cannons. 
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The  snow  falls  on  their  branches  and  when  the  sun  comes  out  it 
makes  everything  sparkle  like  diamons. 

The  fire  hoses  looked  like  snakes  spraying  their  poison  at  the 
fire  dragons. 

The  street  lights  hang  down  like  an  orge’s  head. 

Metaphors: 

The  sunset  is  filled  with  marching  golden  chariots. 

Afterwards  I  go  out  and  see  our  neighborhood  with  its  blanket  of 
snow  all  over. 

Person! fication: 

At  night  time  the  sun  goes  in  to  sleep  while  the  moon  comes  out. 

The  stars  twinkel  and  the  moon  shines  as  if  its  says  aood-night 
to  you. 

We  called  him  Percy  Ant.  .  .We  amagened  he  was  like  a  human  person 
and  off  through  the  street  he  went.  .  .He  met  a  neighbor  and  talked 
with  him.  .  .Percy  bought  some  gerocery  and  went  home.  But  he  was 
realy  getting  food  from  the  flowers. 

Spontaneous  Expressions 

Spontaneous  expressions  were  identified  as  casual  or  informal 
comments  made  to  the  reader  suggesting  a  conversational  interchange  rather 
than  the  more  remote  writer-reader  relationship.  For  example: 

I  hoped  I  have  time  enough  to  tell  you  but  I  have  not  got  time. 

Off  course  the  raft  would  only  hold  one  person. 

Can  you  imagine  how  many  people  there  were? 

Let  me  take  you  back  four  years. 

But  don't  tear  the  bark  off  trees  because  they  die. 

An  uninhibited  comment  of  enthusiasm,  doubt,  or  reflection  was  also 
considered  as  a  spontaneous  expression  and  credited  as  such.  For  example: 
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Boy  did  mom  geve  m°  heck. 

I  guess  you  would  consider  our  neighborhood  in  part  of  the  spolier 
part  of  town.  Us  kids  don't  mind. 

Well  that's  how  it  go's. 

They  are  cathlic  but  I  don't  care  if  there  cathlic  or  not. 

He  doesn't  mind  if  a  b^v  hits  him  but  when  it  comes  to  a  girl  look 
out. 

Conversation 

The  use  of  conversation  as  a  means  of  effective  expression  is  a 
common  feature  i ^  >~oetry,  short  stories,  and  novels.  That  ”oung  children 
show  r-ome  inclination  +o  use  conversation  in  thei1*  writing  justifies  the 
inclusion  of  these  attempts  in  the  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of 
free-writing. 

Conversation  appears  in  two  characteristic  forms,  each  revealing 
a^  increasing  maturity  in  the  reporting  of  the  spoken  word  and  an  increasing 
ability  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Indirect  conversation  implies  that  there  has  been  an  exchange  of 
words.  For  example: 

Dad  said  that  we  was  going  to  get  some  men  and  walk  through  the 
bush  to  see  if  they  could  find  him. 

I  asked  my  mother  what  kind  they  were  and  she  said  they  were 
morni ng-gori ngs. 

The  man  said  that  I'd  have  to  pay  him  five  dollars  if  I  wanted  the 
dog. 

Direct  conversation  reports  an  exchange  of  words  as  they  were 
spoken.  Although  direct  conversation  requires  the  use  of  q"otation  marks, 
not  all  children  show  this  level  of  knowledge  or  application.  Three 
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levels  of  mastery  were  identified. 

1.  Unpunctuated  conversation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  use  any 
quotation  marks. 

I  said  no,  lets  build  a  footbridge. 

Then  I  said  you  are  crool  mrs.  Jones.  If  you  do  that  once  more  I 
will  tell  the  poleac. 

Patsy  would  hit  my  brother  and  say  leave  that  cat  a  lone. 

2.  Attempted  punctuation.  There  is  some  recognition  of  the  need  for 
special  punctuation. 

Jimmy  put  his  head  under  his  wing  and  said  (Don't  blow  the  horn 

Sonny) . 


When  dougie  got  to  the  step  he  fell  and  started  to  cry  Mummy  found 
him  and  asked  him  "What's  wrong"  he  said  Perky  was  biting  me  and 
chasing  me  'he  said"  mommy  told  him  to  stop  crying.  .  . 

I  asked  my  mother,  "when  did  they  take  that  window  out"?  Haven't 
you  noticed  that  yet'  my  sister  asked. 

Then  Ann  told  us  those  buttons  were  for  rides. 

"I  rieplied  to  give  rides'" 

"She  rieplied  oh  yes'" 

"Do  you  want  one.'" 

"Oh  yes  please"! 

"Thank  you"! 

3.  Correct  punctuation.  Knowledge  and  application  of  quotation  marks 
is  accurate. 

But  he  said,  "Stanley  you  got  me.  Stanley  you  got  me." 

My  brother  said,  "Oh  wasn't  it  a  nice  bird."  I  answered  him  and 
said,  "Yes,  it  really  is." 

"Look  at  this  one,"  said  Joanne.  "Its  for  me,  I  wonder  whats'  in  it," 
exclaimed  Lloyd. 


Sentence  Variety 

The  analysis  of  sentence  variety  in  this  study  does  not  include 
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sentence  structure  or  complexity.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  exclama¬ 
tions  and  questions.  These  were  accepted  as  most  obvious  examples  of 
sentence  variation,  and  as  providing  an  effective  means  of  expression  in 
free-writing. 

Where  exclamations  were  used,  these  were  identified  as  being 
implied  or  correct.  In  implied  exclamations  the  need  for  the  exclamation 
mark  is  not  realized.  The  period  is  used.  For  example: 

That  was  a  close  call. 

And  the  fight  was  on.  And  what  a  fight  it  was.  And  who  won. 

What  memories  of  those  days  do  I  have. 

In  the  correct  exclamations,  the  punctuation  is  accurate.  For  example: 
Kerplosh.'  He  had  fallen  in.* 

It  sure  was  fun! 

How  pleased  the  mother  bird  was! 

Only  one  student  attempted  to  punctuate  an  exclamation,  but  did  so 
inaccurately.  For  example,  Boy!  was  I  scared.  This  did  not  merit  special 
analysis  beyond  notation. 

The  identification  of  questions  falls  into  the  same  pattern.  First, 
the  question  is  implied  from  context  only  and  no  question  mark  is  used. 

For  example: 

Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  for  the  winter. 

But  who  was  coming. 

Second,  the  question  is  punctuated  correctly.  For  example: 

What  has  happening  in  your  neighborhood? 

What  do  you  think  1  saw? 
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VI.  SENTENCE  SENSE 

While  on  the  whole  this  study  attempted  to  emphasize  the  positive 
aspects  of  children's  writing,  a  brief  analysis  of  sentence  sense  showed 
that  maturity  in  the  use  of  sentences  does  vary,  that  some  children  at 
the  grade  four  level  and  at  each  successive  level  have  mastered  sentence 
format  and  punctuation  and  used  a  variety  of  sentence  beginnings.  Others, 
however,  do  not  have  this  mastery.  This  inability,  therefore,  appears  as 
a  negative  aspect  of  free  writing.  It.  is  justifiably  considered  here. 

These  immature  uses  of  sentence  form  and  sentence  variety  inhibit  the 
student  during  the  initial  act  of  composing  and  .later  detract  from  the 
readability  of  the  composition. 

Characteristic  sentence  immaturities  examined  in  this  study  include: 

a.  fragmentary  sentences 

b.  run-on  sentences 

c.  unvaried  sentence  beginnings 

d.  unvaried  use  of  the  first  person  "TM 

e.  itemized  writing. 

The  basic  criteria  for  identifying  these  sentence  characteristics 
was  that  three  or  more  sentences  of  any  one  type  must  be  found  in  any  one 
composition.  A  single  composition  may  have  several  of  these  characteristic 
sentence  faults  and  is  therefore  scored  under  each  category. 

Samples  of  each  of  these  sentence  immaturities  are  given  below: 

Fragmentary  sentences: 

T  noths  a  dame  (dam)  in  the  creak  and  a  tree  the  was  hit  by  live 
thino  a  plast  wher  a  deer  had  sleep.  Once  I  was  walk  along  the  tral 
at  the  creak  I  saw  a  bird  nest  with  Two  agge.  The  next  time  I  black 
they  was  Two  little  Bird. 

Run-on  Sentence: 

Once  when  i  was  going  home  i  saw  my  neghborther  an  and  his  fnnds 


- 
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playing  on  the  frozen  river  when  i  saw  them  i  ran  home  and  told  his 
mother  when  i  did  she  said  that  she  was  going  to  give  it  to  him  and 
i  said  that  i  would  never  go  and  play  on  that  frozen  ice. 

Unvaried  Sentence  Beginning: 

There  are  trees  along  the  side  of  my  road.  There  is  a  snow  house 
along  it.  There  is  two  power  poles  long  beside  it  to. 

Sentences  beginning  with  “And",  "Then”,  "We",  "They",  and  "The"  are 

also  common. 

Unvaried  Use  of  "I": 

I  see  my  father  worke  in  a  home.  I  make  a  home  in  the  woods.  I 
see  a  man  in  a  store.  I  see  a  man  in  a  car. 

Itemized  Writing: 

My  neighhhood  has  many  houses.  In  the  first  house  their  are  a 
lot  of  leaves  on  the  ground.  In  the  next  house  thier  are  many 
lovely  trees.  In  the  third  house  their  is  a  rabbit  cage.  In  the 
four  hou^e  thier  are  lovely  flowers.  In  the  fifth  house  thier  is 
a  dog  that  is  a  bulldog  or  a  black  dog.  In  the  sixth  house.  .  . 

The  ninth  house  has  a  nice  lady  living  in  it,  anH  the  last  house  has 
trees  in  it  a  small  dorr  but  it  is  nice,  it  has  a  small  Christmas 
tree,  rain  pipe,  Ontario,  sandbox  close-line  pole  and  they  are  very 
kind  and  nice. 


VII.  COMPOSITION  FORM 


The  final  singl°  area  of  analysis  dealt  with  the  form  of  composition 

chosen  by  thr  student  and  the  too-5  c  selected  under  directive  motivation. 

The  form  of  composition  was  considered  as  "narrative",  that  is, 
relation  an  experience  in  sequential  form  and  ■‘•hereby  having  a  story 
structure,  or  as  "descriptive",  describing  or  discussing  some  person, 
animal  or  object  in  a  manner  whi^h  explains  or  illuminates  ^ut  does  not 
involve  experiential  events.  Samples  of  narrative  and  descriptive 
compositions  by  grade  IV,  V,  a^d  VI  students  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 

The  topics  of  the  compositions  were  identified  as  dealing  primarily 
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with  people,  buildings,  animals,  and  nature. 

VIII.  COMPOSITE  FREE-WRITING  SCORES 

For  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  performance  of  city,  town,  town- 
rural,  and  rural  schools,  an  evaluation  grid  was  designed  to  credit  points 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  various  forms  of  effective  expression.  Because 
length  of  composition  is  a  factor  which  provides  the  means  through  which 
other  forms  of  effective  expression  appear,  it  was  not  evaluated  ’per  se 1 . 

The  evaluation  grid  shown  below  indicates  the  number  of  points 
credited  to  each  of  the  separate  free-writing  characteristics  identified 
in  this  study.  Each  free-writinq  composition  was  scored  on  the  basis  of 
the  specific  free-writing  characteristic  included  in  that  composition. 

The  total  composite  score  was  the  sum  of  all  the  points  credited  to  that 
particular  free-writing  composition.  An  example  of  the  calculation  of  the 
total  composite  score  for  a  single  composition  is  given  in  Appendix  D. 

Evaluation  Grid 


Forms  of  Effective  Expression  Points 


1. 

Verbs  beyond  Dolch  Verbs 

1  each 

2. 

Writer  reaction 

1 

3. 

Sensory  impressions 

2 

4. 

Exclamations  and  questions: 

if  implied,  no  punctuation 

1 

if  correct  punctuation 

2 

5. 

Conversation: 

1 

indirect  or  implied 
direct: 

unpunctuated 

1 

attempted  punctuation 

1 

correct  punctuation 

2 

1 

6. 

Spontaneous  expressions 

7. 

Figures  of  speech: 

simile 

2 

metaphor 

2 

personification 

Total  Composite  Score: 

2 

Total  Composite  Score: 
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Concluding  Statement 

While  the  criteria  for  evaluation  as  discussed  above  provided  a 
base  line  against  which  free-writing  characteristics  were  identified  and 
categorized,  the  very  nature  of  some  of  these  characteristics  introduced 
an  element  of  subjectivity  in  the  evaluation  of  the  free-writing  composi¬ 
tions.  Certain  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  analyzed  presented  no 
problem  of  identification.  Characteristics  such  as  length  of  composition, 
variety  of  verbs,  the  "direct"  sensory  impressions,  figures  of  speech, 
conversation,  questions,  and  examples  of  sentence  variety  and  sentence 
faults  were  clearly  identifiable  and  variation  in  marking  was  unlikely. 
However,  other  characteristics  such  as  "implied"  sensory  imoressions, 
writer's  reactions,  spontaneous  expressions,  and  the  categorizing  of  the 
main  topic  of  the  free-writing  compositions  were  identified  only  by  a  more 
subjective  judgment  and  variation  in  the  evaluations  of  such  characteristics 
might  have  been  evident  with  other  markers. 

For  example,  the  identification  of  visual  impressions  deemed  vivid 
enough  to  merit  scoring  was  particularly  affected  by  the  writer's  own 
judgment.  Sighted  children  are  naturally  expected  to  derive  most  of  their 
awareness  of  and  association  with  their  environment  through  their  eyes. 
Therefore,  much,  and  in  some  cases,  all  of  the  content  of  the  free- 
writing  compositions  was  visually  oriented.  The  problem  of  discriminating 
visual  impressions  of  outstanding  acuity  from  those  of  more  conventional 
awareness  was  inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  visual  impressions.  rhe 
identification  of  other  free-writing  characteristics  involved  similar 
subjective  assessment. 

The  large  number  of  samples  involved  in  this  study  precluded  the 
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use  of  a  number  of  markers  and  the  assessment  of  the  free-writing 
characteristics  reflects  the  judgment  of  one  marker.  An  effort  was  made 
to  assure  reasonable  reliability  in  the  total  evaluation  procedure.  The 
papers  were  usually  read  for  two  selected  characteristics  at  one  time. 

These  were  identified  and  marked  during  the  reading.  As  the  papers  were 
reread  for  other  characteristics,  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify  any  of 
the  previously  marked  characteristics  that  may  have  been  overlooked  during 
the  initial  reading  for  the  particular  characteristics  involved.  Each 
rereading  involved,  therefore,  not  only  the  search  for  new  characteristics, 
but  also  a  double  check  for  those  previously  identified.  During  the 
numerous  rereadings,  the  free-writing  characteristics  passed  under  the 
criteria  of  evaluation  frequently  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of 
identification.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  variation  in  the 
identification  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  is  acknowledged  as  a 
limitation  of  the  study. 


I 
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CHAPTER  V 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  analysis  of  data  includes  the  findings  of  the  statistical 
treatment  of  the  total  number  of  free-writing  characteristics  identified 
in  the  students*  compositions  and  is  presented  by  means  of  tables  and 
explanatory  discussions.  The  data  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  length 
of  composition,  variety  of  verbs,  sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions, 
and  the  composite  free-writing  scores  is  given  in  terms  of  significant 
differences  as  calculated  by  the  conventional  "t**  test.  The  analysis  of 
the  various  forms  of  effective  expression,  which  include  figures  of  speech, 
spontaneous  expressions,  conversation,  sentence  variety,  and  sentence  faults 
is  limited  to  percentage  calculations,  indicating  the  percentage  of  students 
in  each  grade  who  used  the  particular  free-writing  characteristics  under 
consideration. 

Description  of  Tables 

Tables  V,  VIII,  XI,  and  XXVII,  present  the  summary  of  the  analysis 
of  the  various  selected  qualities  of  free-writing.  Each  table  shows  the 
calculations  for  the  total  grade  group,  for  the  boys  and  the  girls 
separately,  and  for  the  comparison  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  each 
grade.  The  tables  include  the  number  of  students  in  each  group,  the  mean 
and  the  standard  deviation  of  their  performance.  The  standard  error  of 
the  difference  between  the  means,  the  **t"  score  and  the  level  of  confidence 
show  the  difference  between  grade  four  and  grade  five,  and  between  grade 
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five  and  grade  six.  They  also  indicate  the  difference  between  the  boys 
and  the  girls  at  each  grade  level,  and  between  the  boys  of  grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI  and  between  the  girls  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  The  significance 
of  the  difference  between  the  means  is  indica^d  as  being  at  the  one  per 
cent  level  of  confidence,  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence,  or  as 
not  being  significantly  different  (N.S.D. ).  Tables  XXTX  and  XXX  present 
the  summary  of  the  free-writing  performance  of  the  students  in  city,  town, 
town-rural.,  and  rural  schools. 

The  remaining  tables  show  the  percentage  of  students  contributing 
the  various  characteristics  of  free-writing  identified,  or  the  percentage 
distribution  per  grade  of  each  of  the  characteristics  analyzed.  The 
percentages  of  students  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  grade 
sample,  and  indicate  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  grade  using  in 
their  free-writing  compositions  the  characteristics  analyzed.  The 
percentage  distributions  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  characteristics  of  a  given  variety 
identified  in  the  students*  free-writing  compositions. 

I.  LENGTH  OF  COMPOSITION 

The  length  of  composition  ranged  from  zero  to  330  words  for  the  total 
sample;  zero  to  230  words  in  grade  IV,  zero  to  270  words  in  grade  V,  and 
zero  to  330  words  in  grade  VI.  Table  IV  shows  a  significant  increase  at 
the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  length  of  composition  in  grade  IV, 

V,  and  VI.  The  mean  number  of  words  for  each  grade  level  was  88.35,  99.15, 
and  137.55  words,  with  standard  deviations  of  31.05,  44.99,  and  47.91 
respectively.  There  was  a  greater  increase  in  length  of  composition  from 
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grade  V  to  grade  VI,  than  from  grade  IV  to  grade  V.  These  figures 
indicate  a  steady  and  increasing  growth  in  the  ability  to  write  longer 
compositions  as  the  students  mature  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI. 

An  analysis  of  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  boys  showed  that  there  was  a 
significant  difference  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  favor 
of  the  grade  IV  boys  over  the  grade  V  boys.  The  grade  IV  boys1  mean 
length  of  composition  was  112.30  words,  standard  deviation  37.85,  as 
compared  to  93.45  words,  standard  deviation  43.50  for  the  grade  V  boys. 

It  would  appear  that  the  grade  IV  boys  were  somewhat  more  verbal  than  the 
grade  V  boys.  Although  an  analysis  of  the  differences  in  quality  of  free- 
writing  between  grade  IV  and  grade  V  was  not  included  in  this  study,  it 
may  be  that  the  grade  V  boys  were  beginning  to  show  more  concern  with 
the  way  in  which  thev  wrote  than  did  the  grade  IV  boys.  They  may  have 
deliberated  longer  on  the  better  way  to  write  and  consequently  wrote 
shorter  compositions  in  the  given  time.  There  was  a  significant  increase 
at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  between  grade  V  and  grade  VI  boys. 
The  grade  VI  boys'  mean  length  of  compositions  being  124.50  words, 
standard  deviation  55.35,  compared  to  grade  V  boys'  mean  length  of 
composition  of  93.45  words,  standard  deviation  43.50. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  length  of  composition 
between  grade  IV  and  grade  V  girls,  although  the  grade  IV  girls  wrote 
slightly  longer  compositions  than  did  the  grade  V  girls.  The  difference 
between  the  grade  V  and  grade  VI  girls  was  significant  at  the  one  per 
cent  level  of  confidence,  the  mean  number  of  words  being  105.00  and  134.40, 
standard  deviation  45.36  and  53.87  respectively. 
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TABLE  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  MEAN  LENGTH  OF  COMPOSITION  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Grade 

Number  of  Range-No. 
Students  of  Words 

.  Mean- No. 

of  Words 

Standard 

Deviation 

SEd 

t- score 

Level  of 
Confidence 

IV 

585 

0-255 

88.35 

31.05 

2.29 

4.  72 

1* 

V 

599 

0-270 

99.15 

44.99 

2.  73 

14.07 

1* 

VI 

595 

0-330 

137.55 

47.91 

IV  Boys 

300 

0-255 

112.30 

3  7.85 

3.38 

5.58 

1^ 

V  Boys 

280 

0-255 

93.45 

43.50 

4.06 

8.17 

1* 

VI  Boys 

315 

0-300 

124.50 

55.35 

IV  Girls 

285 

0-255 

108.30 

35.54 

3.44 

.96 

NSD 

V  Girls 

279 

0-270 

105.00 

45.36 

4.21 

6.98 

1% 

VI  Girls 

280 

45-330 

134.40 

53.87 

IVB  &  IVG 

300-285 

5.85 

.68 

NSD 

VB  &  VG 

280-279 

5.78 

1.99 

5/6 

VIB  &  VIG 

315-280 

5.87 

1.69 

5;6 

A  comparison  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level  showed  no 
significant  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  grade  IV,  suggesting 
that  at  this  level  boys  and  girls  were  equally  handicapped  by  their 
inability  to  write,  to  spell,  to  punctuate,  to  select,  and  to  organize 
their  material  easily.  In  comparison  with  the  older  students  of  grade  V 
and  grade  VI,  these  students  were  more  immature  physically  to  sustain 
interest  and  effort  during  a  twenty-minute  free-writing  period,  and  less 
practiced  in  presenting  their  experiences  in  written  language. 

The  difference  in  length  of  composition  was  significant  at  the  five 
per  cent  level  of  confidence  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  grade  V  and  of 
grade  VI.  In  both  grades,  the  girls  wrote  longer  compositions  than  did 
the  boys,  supporting  research  which  has  shown  that  girls  tend  to  write  moie 
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freely  and  copiously  than  do  boys. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  free- 
writing  compositions  at  each  grade  level  clearly  indicates  that  length  of 
composition  does  increase  significantly  from  grade  to  grade.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  measure  of  written  language 
development.  The  analysis  of  length  of  composition  has  shown  that,  for 
this  area  in  particular,  there  is  no  language  plateau  at  the  grade  IV,  V, 
and  VI  level. 


TABLE  V 

SUMMARY  OF  MEAN  NUMBER  OF  VERBS  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Grade 

Number  of  Range-No. 
Students  of  Verbs 

Mean-No. 
of  Verbs 

Standard 

Deviation 

SEd 

t-score 

Level  of 
Confident 

IV 

585 

0-13 

2.46 

2.13 

.13 

3.69 

1% 

V 

559 

0-14 

2.94 

2.31 

.16 

7.24 

1% 

VI 

595 

0-18 

4.12 

3.21 

IV  Boys 

300 

0-13 

2.26 

2.27 

.20 

4.  70 

u 

V  Boys 

280 

0-14 

3.21 

2.60 

.23 

3.  71 

1% 

VI  Boys 

315 

0-18 

4.07 

3.07 

I V  Girl s 

285 

0-9 

2.64 

2.10 

.17 

.17 

NSD 

V  Girls 

279 

0-9 

2.67 

2.05 

.23 

6.47 

1% 

VI  Girls 

280 

0-17 

4.17 

3.30 

IVB  &  IVG 

300-285 

.18 

2.11 

VB  &  VG 

280-279 

.20 

2.74 

VIB  a  VIG 

315-280 

.26 

.38 

NSD 
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TABLE  VI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VERBS 

Examples 

Contributed 

by  Boys  Girls  Total 


Grade 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

702 

12.64 

746 

13.42 

1448 

26.06 

V 

898 

16.16 

745 

13.41 

1643 

29.57 

VI 

1291 

23.24 

1180 

21.24 

2471 

44.48 

TOTAL 

2891 

52.04 

26  71 

47.96 

5562 

100.00 

II.  VARIETY  OF  VERBS 

The  mean  number  of  verbs,  as  measured  beyond  the  verbs  "f  the  Dolch 
Basic  Word  List,  showed  a  significant  increase  at  the  one  per  cent  level 
of  confidence  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  As  shown  in  Table  V,  the  mean 
number  of  verbs  per  composition  is  2.46,  2.94,  ^n^  4.12,  with  standard 
deviations  of  2.13;  2.31,  and  3.21  respectively.  The  varied’  of  verbs 
used  in  the  ^ree-wri ting  compo-itions  ranged  fro"  -ero  to  eighteen  verKs 
for  the  total  sample;  zero  to  thirteen  verbs  in  grade  IV,  zero  to  fourteen 
verbs  in  gr°^e  V,  and  ze^o  to  eights0''  verbs  in  grade  VI. 

The  gre'test  increase  in  the  mean  number  of  verbs  per  composition 
was  indicated  be+veen  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  ^he  results  showed  that 
grade  V  students  used  more  ve-bs  than  did  the  grade  IV  studnnts,  while 
grade  VI  studen+s  showed  even  greater  command  of  a  variety  of  verbs.  Table 
VI  shows  the  increasing  percentage  of  verbs  contributed  throughout  the 
grades.  As  students  extend  their  personal  experiences,  their  reading  and 
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their  learning  in  school,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  have  Greater 
facility  in  the  use  of  language. 

However,  when  the  mean  number  of  verbs  beyond  the  Dolch  Basic  List 
was  considered  in  comparison  to  the  mean  length  of  composition  for  each 
successive  grade,  the  small  number  of  significant  verbs  was  evident.  For 
example,  at  the  grade  VI  level,  the  mean  number  of  verbs  was  4.12, 
standard  deviation  of  3.21,  while  the  mean  length  of  composition  was 
137.55  words,  standard  deviation  of  47.91.  It  would  seem  desirable  that 
a  greater  number  of  significant  verbs  might  be  included  in  compositions 
of  that  length. 

Furthermore,  the  selection  of  verbs  from  the  Dolch  Basic  List 
constitutes  a  most  elementary  base  line  for  the  measurement  of  effective 
verbs.  Many  verbs  beyond  the  Dolch  Verbs  were  still  very  common  and  their 
use  rather  unselective.  Verbs  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  narrative  or 
descriptive  free-writing  themes  were  generally  only  used  by  those  students 
who  exhibited  many  of  the  other  free-writing  characteristics.  They  were 
students  aware  of  writer  reactions,  sensory  imoressions,  figures  of 
speech,  etc.,  and  used  strong  verbs  as  a  means  to  effective  expression. 

The  boys'  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  showed  a  significant  increase 
at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  The  mean 
number  of  verbs  was  2.26,  3.21,  and  4.07,  with  standard  deviations  of  2.27, 
2.60,  and  2.07  respectively.  This  indicated  that  the  boys'  growth  in  the 
use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  was  consistent  through  the  grades.  However,  a 
comparison  of  the  girls'  use  of  verbs  showed  no  significant  difference 
between  grade  IV  and  grade  V  girls.  The  mean  number  of  verbs  for  these 
grades  was  2.64  and  2.67,  standard  deviation  being  2.10  and  2.05 
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respect ' vel y.  Tt  would  appear  that  the  girls  were  at  a  plateau  in  the  use 
of  verbs  at  this  level.  The  percentage  of  verbs  contributed  by  the  girls, 
as  shown  in  Table  VI,  supports  this  suggestion.  The  increase  in  the 
variety  of  verbs  used  was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  for  the  girls  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  The  mean  number  of 
verbs  being  2.67  and  4.17,  with  standard  deviations  of  2.05  and  3.30 
respectively.  Growth  in  the  use  of  verbs  by  girls  showed  the  greatest 
increase  between  gra^o  v  and  grade  VI.  The  older  girls  apparently  have 
greater  facility  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs. 

The  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  t.he  same  grade  level  was 
significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  girls 
in  grade  TV,  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  boys 
in  grade  V,  and  showed  no  significant  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls 
of  grade  VI.  There  appeared  to  be  no  consistent  difference  in  favor  of 
boys  or  girls  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  in  the  free-writing 
compositions.  However,  as  Table  VI  shows,  slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  verbs  identified  were  contributed  by  boys. 

It  was  noted  during  the  scoring  of  the  verbs  that  students  generally 
tended  to  show  a  continued  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  in  their  free-writing, 
or  rather  consistently  used  only  the  most  common  verbs.  Some  students 
seemed  to  be  particularly  alert  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  verbs, 
while  others,  evidently  unaware  of  the  potential  of  more  effective  verbs, 
ignored  the  possibility  of  introducing  such  verbs  in  their  free-writing 
themes.  However,  the  percentage  of  students  using  a  variety  of  verbs  in 
their  free-writing  compositions  showed  an  increase  from  grade  IV  to  grade 
VI,  Table  VII,  and  85.62  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  used  one  or  more 
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TABLE  VTI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  A  VARIETY  OF  VERBS 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Grade 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

229 

76.33 

237 

83.16 

466 

79.66 

V 

238 

85.00 

240 

86.03 

4  78 

85.51 

VI 

287 

91.11 

258 

92.14 

545 

91.59 

TOTAL 

754 

80.86 

735 

87.09 

1489 

85.62 

verbs  beyond 

the  Dol ch  Basic  Word  List  in 

their  free-wrif inn. 

An 

increasing  percentage 

of  boys 

and  of  girls 

using  a 

variety  of 

verbs  was 

also  evident 

throughout  the  grades.  This 

suggests 

that  while 

the  mean 

number  of  verbs  per  student  was  small,  the 

greater 

maiority  of 

students 

did  use  verbs  beyond 

the  most 

common  ones. 

There 

appears  to  be  potential 

for  increasing  students'  ability  in  using  a  wide  variety  of  effective 
verbs  in  their  written  language. 

III.  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS 

There  was  a  significant  increase  at  the  one  percent  level  of 
confidence  in  the  number  of  sensory  impressions  used  in  grades  TV,  V,  and 
VI,  Table  VTIT.  The  mean  number  of  impressions  per  composition  was  .43, 
.57,  and  .87  for  each  grade  respectively.  The  corresponding  standard 
deviations  were  .62,  .86,  and  1.01.  The  inclusions  of  sensory  impressions 
in  free-writing  was  therefore  very  slight,  being  less  than  one  sensory 
impression,  either  auditory,  olfactory,  taste,  tactile,  or  visual,  per 
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TABLE  VIII 

SUMMARY  OF  MEAN  NUMBER  OF  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Grade 

Number  of  Range-No. 
Students  Impressions 

Mean-No. 

Impressions 

Standard 

Deviations 

3Ed 

t-score 

Level  of 
Conf  idenc< 

IV 

585 

0-4 

.43 

.62 

.02 

5.83 

1 % 

V 

559 

0-6 

.57 

.86 

.04 

8.57 

1 % 

VI 

595 

0-6 

.87 

1.01 

.04 

IV  Boys 

300 

0-4 

.50 

.74 

.04 

.73 

NSD 

V  Boys 

280 

0-5 

.47 

.73 

.04 

8.57 

1% 

VI  Boys 

315 

0-6 

.83 

1.07 

.06 

IV  Girls 

285 

0-3 

.35 

.58 

.03 

9.09 

u 

V  Girls 

279 

0-6 

.65 

.89 

.05 

4.53 

1* 

VI  Girls 

280 

0-5 

.89 

.98 

.06 

IVB  &  IVG 

300-285 

.05 

2.  78 

1^ 

VB  &  VG 

280-279 

.07 

2.65 

1* 

VIB  &  VIG 

315-280 

.08 

.72 

NSD 

student.  The  number  of  sensory  impressions  per  composition  ranged  from 
zero  to  six  impressions  for  the  total  sampling,  zero  to  four  impressions 
for  grade  IV,  zero  to  six  impressions  for  grade  V  and  grade  VI. 

The  proportion  of  students  out  of  the  total  number  of  1739 
contributing  sensory  impressions  showed  a  small,  but  increasing  percentage. 
In  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI,  26.15  per  cent,  33.81  per  cent,  and  42.68  per 
cent  of  the  students  respectively  included  some  sensory  impressions  in 
their  free-writing.  Table  IX  shows  that  the  percentage  of  contributing 
students  from  each  grade  group  increased  from  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI,  and 
that  34.27  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  included  sensory  impressions  in 
their  writing.  It  would  appear  that  as  the  students  grew  older,  they  were 
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TABLE  IX 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  SENSORY  IMPRESSIONS 


Grade 

Boys 

Number 

Percent 

Girls 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

79 

26.33 

74 

25.96 

153 

26.15 

V 

91 

32.50 

98 

35.13 

189 

33.81 

VI 

121 

38.41 

133 

47.50 

254 

42.68 

TOTAL 

SAMPLE 

291 

32.51 

305 

36.14 

596 

34.27 

either  more  aware  of  experiences  involvino  various  sensorv  associations, 
or  were  more  willing  and  able  to  include  these  in  their  writing. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  number  of  sensory  impressions  used  by  boys 
in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  shows  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  grade  TV  and  grade  V.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  grade  TV  boys, 
as  shown  in  table  VIII,  had  slightly  more  sensory  impressions  included  in 
their  free-writing  than  did  the  grade  V  bovs.  The  difference  between  the 
grade  V  boys  and  the  grade  VI  boys  was  significant  at  the  one  per  cent 
level  of  confidence,  the  means  being  .47  and  .83  sensory  impressions, 
standard  deviations  .73  and  1.07  respectively.  There  would  appear  to  be  a 
Greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  grade  IV  and  grade  VI  boys  that  sensory 
impressions  might  enhance  the  appeal  of  their  compositions. 

The  oirls®  inclusion  of  sensory  impressions  showed  a  significant 
increase  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  between  qrade  I''  and 
grade  V  and  between  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  The  growth  as  measured  by  the 
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means  was  .35,  .65,  and  .89  sensory  impressions,  for  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI 
respectively.  The  girls,  therefore,  showed  a  steady  and  increasing  growth 
in  the  use  of  sensory  impressions  in  their  free-writing. 

An  analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  mean  number  of  sensory 
impressions  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  grade  showed  that  there  was  a 
significant  difference  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  favor  of 
the  boys  in  grade  IV  and  the  girls  in  grade  V.  There  was,  however,  no 
significant  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  in  grade  VI. 

Of  the  total  1,067  sensory  impressions  identified  and  categorized 
in  the  free-writing  compositions,  visual  impressions  accounted  for  37.48 
per  cent  and  tactile  impressions  for  32.83  per  cent.  Auditory  impressions 
accounted  for  25.95  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  olfactory  and  taste 
impressions  accounted  for  the  smallest  percentage,  2.05  per  cent  and  .93 
per  cent  respectively.  As  shown  in  Table  X,  there  was  a  steady  increase 
from  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the  total  percentage  of  auditory  and  visual 
impressions,  and  in  the  total  percentage  of  sensory  impressions.  Grade  V 
students  contributed  less  olfactory  and  tactile  impressions  than  did  the 
grade  IV  students,  and  an  equal  amount  of  taste  impressions. 

The  larger  percentage  of  the  total  auditory,  taste,  and  visual 
impressions  were  contributed  by  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
percentage  of  tactile  impressions  were  contributed  by  boys.  Boys  and  girls 
contributed  an  equal  percentage  of  olfactory  impressions.  Table  X  shows 
that  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  auditory  impressions  was  greatest 
between  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  It  would  appear  that  the  students  utilize 
more  auditory  impressions  3s  they  mature,  suggesting  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  potential  effect  of  auditory  impressions  in  free-writing.  The 
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increase  in  the  percentage  of  visual  impressions  was  the  same  between  grades 
TV  and  V  and  between  grades  V  and  VI,  indicating  the  use  of  visual  impres¬ 
sions  showed  a  steady  and  consistent  growth  throughout  the  grades. 

Table  XI  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  students  in  each  grade 
using  each  of  the  five  sensory  impressions  identified  in  their  free-writing. 
For  example,  of  the  79  boys  in  grade  IV,  Table  IX,  page  66,  who  used  sensory 
impressions  of  one  kind  or  another,  22  or  27.85  per  cent  of  them  gave 
auditory  impressions,  3.80  per  cent  gave  olfactory  impressions,  60.76  per 
cent  gave  tactile  impressions  and  27.78  per  cent  gave  visual  impressions. 

In  comparing  the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  type  of 
sensory  impressions  used,  it  was  found  that  a  greater  number  of  grade  IV 
and  grade  V  girls  included  more  auditory  impressions  than  did  the  boys  of 
the  same  grades.  In  grade  IV,  more  boys  contributed  olfactory  impressions 
than  did  the  girls,  but  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI,  more  girls  contributed 
olfactory  impressions  than  did  the  boys  of  those  grades.  A  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  boys  contributed  taste  impressions  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI;  in  grade 
IV,  more  girls  gave  these  impressions. 

A  comparison  of  Table  X,  page  67,  showing  the  percentage  distribution 
of  sensory  impressions,  and  Table  Xi ,  page  69,  showing  the  percentage  of 
students  contributing  each  of  the  sensory  impressions  identified,  indicates 
in  each  grade,  an  interesting  pattern  for  the  tactile  and  visual  impressions 
analyzed.  Here,  the  diversity  of  interests  between  boys  and  girls  was  most 
conspicuous.  In  all  grades,  a  higher  percentage  of  boys  contributed  tactile 
impressions  than  did  the  girls.  Boys  also  contributed  the  greater  percentage 
of  tactile  impressions  identified  in  grade  IV  and  grade  VI.  This  might  be 
expected  since  the  majority  of  tactile  impressions  given  by  the  boys  were 
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derived  from  adventure,  exploration,  or  conflict,  which  were  popular  themes 
in  their  free— writing.  The  percentage  of  girls  giving  tactile  impressions 
showed  a  steady  decrease  from  grade  TV  to  grade  VI.  This  may  reflect  their 
interest  in  more  passive,  calmer  situations  as  they  mature.  On  the  other 
hand,  girls  showed  a  significant  trend  in  the  number  of  visual  impressions, 
which  increased  steadily  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  In  grade  V  and  grade 
VI,  a  higher  percentage  of  girls  contributed  visual  impressions  than  did 
the  boys.  In  grade  IV,  a  higher  percentage  e*  boys  contributed  visual 
impressions;  the  difference  was  relatively  small.  It  would  appear  that 
girls  began  to  assume  the  role  of  spectator  rather  than  participant  as  they 
grew  older. 

It  is  significant  that  a  third  of  the  total  sample  of  1,739  students 
did  include  sensory  impressions  of  one  kind  or  another  in  their  free- 
writing  compositions,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  percent'ge  of  sensory 
impressions  given  thron-hout  the  grades  was  ~onsi stent.  It  strongly  suggests 
that  the  possibility  of  us^ng  sensory  impressions  in  written  la^uage  conld 
be  fostered.  S°me  students  Mr'doubtedly  included  impressions  of  sight, 
sound,  tasfs,  touch,and  smell  in  their  t-on-wri t ing  quite  unconsci ~'’sl y; 
others  may  have  been  aw.rre  of  their  value  in  contributing  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  their  composi tirns.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  increase 
throughout  the  grades  indicates  a  tendency  to  use  mnre  sensory  impressions 
as  the  students  mature.  With  careful  encouragement,  the  incorporation  of 
sensory  impressions  in  written  language  might  be  expanded  and  still  preserve 
its  natural  inteoration  within  the  theme  of  the  free-waiting.  The  experiences 
of  the  student  are  frequently  rich  in  sensory  perceptions.  These  could  be 
drawn  naturally  and  effectively  into  the  student's  written  language. 
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IV.  WRITER  REACTIONS 

I 

rhe  mean  number  of  writer  reactions  incorporated  in  the  free-writing 
composition^  while  very  small,  showed  a  significant  increase  at  the  one  per 
cent  level  of  confidence  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  As  shown  in  Table  XII, 
the  mean  number  of  writer  reactions  per  composition  was  1.18,  1.55  and  2.28, 
standard  deviations  of  1.34,  1.46  and  1.94  respectively.  The  number  of 
writer  reactions  per  composition  ranged  from  zero  to  twelve  for  the  total 
sample;  zero  to  seven  for  grade  IV,  zero  to  eight  for  grade  V,  and  zero  to 
twelve  for  grade  VI. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  in  the  mean  number  of  writer  reactions  between  the  boys  of  grade 
IV  and  grade  V.  The  mean  number  of  writer  reactions  was  .97  and  1.19, 
standard  deviations  1.22  and  1.26  respectively.  The  increase  between  the 
boys  of  grade  V  and  grade  VT  was  significant  at  the  one  oer  cent  level  of 
confidence,  the  means  being  1.19  and  2.10,  standard  deviations  1.26  and 
1.92  respectively.  Table  Xl'II  shows  a  greater  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  writer  reactions  between  grade  V  and  grade  VI,  than  between  grade  IV  and 
grade  V.  This  suggests  that  as  boys  matured  they  were  increasingly  more 
aware  of  or  more  willing  to  express  their  own  reactions  in  their  free-writing. 

The  girls  showed  an  increase  of  writer  reactions  significant  at  the 
one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  all  three  grades.  The  means  for  grade 
IV,  V,  and  VI  were  1.40,  1.91  and  2.48,  standard  deviations  1.42,  1.56  and 
2.18  respectively. 

An  analysis  of  the  differences  between  the  bovs  and  girls  at  each 
grade  level  showed  a  significant  difference  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  in  favor  of  the  girls  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  It  would  appear 
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SUMMARY  OF  MEAN  NUMBER  OF  WRITER  REACTIONS  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 
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Grade 

Number  of 
Students 

Range- No. 
Reactions 

Mean-No. 

Reactions 

Standard 

Deviation 

SEd 

t-score 

Level  of 
Confidence 

IV 

585 

0-7 

1.18 

1.34 

.08 

4.51 

1# 

V 

559 

0-8 

1.55 

1.46 

.08 

8.69 

1% 

VI 

595 

0-12 

2.28 

1.94 

IV  Boys 

300 

0-7 

.97 

1.22 

.10 

i 

2.20 

5/6 

V  Boys 

280 

0-6 

1.19 

1.26 

.13 

7.00 

1% 

VI  Boys 

315 

0-12 

2.10 

1.92 

IV  Girls 

285 

0-6 

1.40 

1.42 

.04 

13.08 

1. % 

V  Girls 

279 

0-8 

1.91 

1.56 

.09 

6.06 

1/6 

VI  Girls 

280 

0-11 

2.48 

2.18 

IVB  &  IVG 

300-285 

.109 

4. 86 

156 

VB  &  VG 

280-279 

.112 

6.43 

1% 

VIB  &  VIG 

315-280 

.113 

3.36 

1% 

TABLE  XIII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WRITER  REACTIONS 

Examples 

Contributed 

by 

Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

IV 

288 

9.79 

400 

13.60 

688 

23.39 

V 

334 

11.36 

532 

18.08 

866 

29.44 

VI 

661 

22.47 

693 

24.57 

1354 

47.04 

TOTAL 

1283 

43.62 

1625 

56.38 

2908 

100.00 

that  the  girls  were  more  spontaneous  in 
their  free-writing  than  were  the  boys. 


expressing  personal  reactions 
Table  XIII  shows  that  girls 
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contributed  56.38  per  cent  of  the  total  writer  reactions  identified,  whereas 
lable  XIV  indicates  that  76.89  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  qirls  did  use 
one  or  more  writer  reactions  in  their  free-writing  as  compared  to  64.36  per 
cent  of  the  boys. 

Although  the  writer  reactions  identified  in  the  free— writing 
compositions  were  not  categorized,  a  few  observations  of  the  tyoes  of 
reaction  found  at  each  grade  level  were  made.  The  majority  of  writer 
reactions,  particularly  at  the  grade  IV  level,  were  simple  statements  of 
like  or  dislike,  approval  or  disapproval.  This  was  a  common  reaction  made 
about  people,  places,  animals  or  events.  A  few  students  in  grade  IV,  and 
increasingly  more  in  grade  V  and  grade  VT,  showed  refinements  and  extension 
of  this  type  of  very  personalized  reaction.  Opinion^  were  supported  by 
explanations;  emotions  were  elicited  by  an  accident,  or  adventure,  or  a 
surprise,  ranging  from  bewilderment,  exhilaration,  to  fear,  e^en  terror; 


TABLE  XIV 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  WRITER  REACTIONS 


Boys 

Gir1 

s 

Total 

Grade 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

158 

59.67 

i  P4 

64.56 

342 

58.48 

V 

1  79 

63.93 

229 

<N 

00 

408 

72.99 

VI 

339 

75.87 

236 

84.29 

4  75 

79.83 

TOTAL 

5  76 

64.36 

640 

76.89 

1225 

70.44 

philosophical  commen+s 

were  made 

on  people’ 

s  behavior, 

on  the 

inevitability 

of  certain 

consequences,  and  on 

the  phenomena  of  "growing  up". 

These 

* 

.  . 
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became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  students  matured. 

The  inclusion  of  these  writer  reactions  gave  a  dimension  to  the 
free-writing  compositions  that  would  attract  readers  by  stimulating  a 
closer  identification  with  the  student  and  what  he  was  writing  about.  This 
interest,  this  sharing  of  experiential  impact,  gave  to  the  free-writing 
a  dynamic  quality  which  removed  it  from  stereotype  narration  or  dull 
description.  The  inclusion  of  writer  reactions  put  the  mark  of  the 
individual  student  on  his  composition  and  gave  evidence  of  his  relating 
to  his  experience  in  a  unique  manner. 

Unfortunately,  the  small  number  of  writer  reactions  given  by  the 
total  sample  suggest  that  students  were  largely  unaware  of  the  effect 
their  personal  reactions  might  contribute  to  their  compositions,  or  were 
not  encouraged  by  their  teachers  in  previous  language  experiences  to  express 
themselves  in  an  uninhibited,  but  purposeful  way.  Many  of  the  free-writing 
samples  analyzed  remained  at  a  flat,  uninteresting  level.  However,  most  of 
these  compositions  suggest  that  these  young  people  did  have  an  unmined 
wealth  of  experiences  uoon  which  they  might  have  drawn  to  develop  in  their 
free-writing.  Table  XIV  shows  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  students 
throughout  the  grades  used  one  or  more  writer  reactions  in  their  free- 
writing.  Of  the  total  sample,  70.44  per  cent  of  the  students  did  use  writer 
reactions.  It  seems  apparent  that  many  of  the  students  would  benefit  from 
deliberate  motivation,  directed  observation,  and  continued  encouragement 
from  their  teachers  in  the  matter  of  expressing  themselves  effectively. 
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V.  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

Ihe  total  number  students  who  included  figures  of  speech,  either 
similes,  metaphors,  or  personification,  in  their  free-writing  was  extremely 
small.  Of  the  total  sample  of  1,739  students,  only  46  or  1.73  per  cent 
used  figures  ot  sp°ec.h.  As  Table  XV  shows,  the  oprcentaoe  of  students 
using  figures  of  speech  did  not  show  a  linear  increase  from  grade  IV  to 
grade  VT.  Grade  V  was  the  highest  group  with  3.39  per  cent  of  the  students 
using  figures  of  speech.  Grade  IV  was  the  smallest  contributing  grade. 
Grade  V  students  appeared  to  have  a  greater  inclination  to  use  figures  of 
speech  than  either  grade  IV  or  grade  VI. 

TABLE  XV 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

IV 

4 

1.33 

7 

2.45 

11 

1.87 

V 

8 

2.86 

11 

3.94 

19 

3.39 

VI 

8 

2.54 

8 

2.86 

16 

2.68 

TOTAL 

20 

2.23 

26 

3.08 

46 

1 .  73 

Table  XVI  indicates  that  grade  V  students  accounted  for  the  highest 
number  of  figures  of  speech,  contributing  45.61  per  cent  of  the  fifty-seven 
figures  of  speech  identified.  Grade  IV  students  contributed  21.05  per  cent 
and  grade  VI  students,  33.33  per  cent. 

In  all  three  grades,  the  percentage  of  girls  using  figures  of  speech 
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in  their  free-writing  was  higher  than  the  boys.  The  girls  contributed 
62.63  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  figures  of  speech,  while  the  boys 
contributed  47.37  per  cent.  More  girls  included  figures  of  speech  in  their 
frep-writing  and  contributed  more  individual  samples  of  figures  of  speech 
than  did  the  boys.  This  suggests  that  girls  tended  to  write  with  a  sliohtly 
more  imaginative  flair  than  did  the  boys.  Boys  were  generally  concerned 
with  action  and  activities  and  wrote  direct  and  "real"  descriptions. 

TABLE  XVI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH  AND  SPONTANEOUS  EXPRESSIONS 


Examples 

Contributed 

by 

Figures 

Number 

of  Speech 
Percent 

Spontaneous 

Number 

Expressions 

Percent 

IV 

12 

21.05 

68 

50.  74 

V 

26 

45.61 

33 

24.63 

VI 

19 

33.33 

33 

24.63 

Total  Boys 

27 

47.37 

58 

43.28 

Total  Girls 

30 

52.63 

76 

56.  72 

Total  Samole 

57 

100.00 

134 

100.00 

A  total  of  fifty — seven  samples  ot  figures  of  speech  were  identified. 
Of  these  5.22  per  cent  were  personification,  17.54  per  cent  were  metaphors, 
and  78.94  per  cent  were  similes.  Grade  IV  students  contributed  one-third 
of  the  sample  of  personification  and  grade  V  students  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  Grade  VI  students  gave  no  samples  of  personification.  Grade  tv 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  used  no  metaphors.  Grade  V  students  contributed 
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eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  metaphors  identified,  and  grade  VI, 
twenty  per  cent.  Of  all  the  samples  of  personification  given,  the  girls 
contributed  66.67  per  cent.,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  metaphors, 
and  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  similes. 

The  total  number  of  personification  samples  and  metaphors  was 
extremely  small.  It  was, therefore,  difficult  to  interpret  the  data  as  a 
valid  indication  of  sequential  growth  in  the  use  of  these  forms.  However, 
the  sparsity  of  samples  was  in  itself  indicative.  Students  of  grade  IV,  V, 
and  VI  did  not  use  these  forms  of  expressions  spontaneously.  It  may  be 
implied  that  these  forms  might  become  more  observable  as  the  students 
mature  and  encounter  more  samples  of  personification  and  more  metaphors  in 
their  reading  and  literature  programs. 

Similes,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  as  a  more  familiar  form  of 
expression.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  using  similes  from 
grade  IV  to  grade  VI  suggested  that  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  their  use  was 
a  more  natural  process,  which  at  this  age  level,  was  likely  reinforced 
through  reading  and  conversation. 

Of  the  total  number  of  figures  of  speech  identified,  relatively  few 
appeared  to  be  original;  many  were  cliches  and  did  not  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  free-writing  compositions. 

VI.  SPONTANEOUS  EXPRESSIONS 

Qf  the  total  sample,  as  shown  in  Table  XVTT,  6.60  ^er  cent  of  the 
students  used  spontaneous  expressions  in  their  free-writing.  Approximately 
twice  as  many  grade  IV  students,  or  10.77  per  cent,  used  spontaneous 
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expressions  eS  did  students  of  gra^e  V  and  VI.  This  suggests  that 
spontaneity  was  more  typical  of  the  younger  child  than  of  the  older.  The 
dif£~rence  between  the  percentage  of  grade  v  -nd  grade  VI  stude~+s  was 
slight,  bein.e  5.18  per  c~nt  and  5  per  cent  respectively.  It  would 
ap-'ar  that  as  s+udents  mat'*~e,  the  differences  between  their  oral  and 
written  language  tend  to  incr^'se.  Grade  IV  students  rrn”  be  more 
uninhibited  in  making  casual  and  informal  comments  in  written  languacie, 
whereas  grade  V  and  grad°  VI  students  may  be  more  awere  of  the  formality 
implied  by  written  language. 


TABLE  XVII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  SPONTANEOUS  EXPRESSIONS 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

TV 

25 

8.33 

38 

13.33 

63 

10.77 

V 

16 

5. 71 

13 

4. 66 

2Q 

5.18 

VI 

12 

3.81 

19 

6.  79 

31 

5.21 

TOTAL 

63 

5.92 

70 

8.29 

123 

6.50 

In  all  arades,  more  girls  used  spontaneous  expressions  than  did  boys. 
Of  the  total  sample,  8.29  per  cent  of  the  girls  used  spontaneous  expressions 
as  compared  to  5.92  percent  of  the  boys. 

Table  XVI  shews  that  one-half  of  the  total  134  spontaneous  expressions 
identified,  were  contributed  by  the  grade  IV  students,  and  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  samples  were  contributed  by  girls. 
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As  a  characteristic  of  free-writing,  spontaneous  expressions  were 
used  mainly  by  the  younger  students,  who  indicated  by  direct  comments  that 
they  were  not  as  removed  from  the  reader  as  were  the  older  students.  These 
spontaneous  exnressi ons  were  from  the  younger  students  as  yet  unconditioned 
by  a  formal  writer-reader  relationship.  With  maturity,  the  students  tended 
to  use  more  exclamations  and  to  avoid  personal  comments  directed  to  the 
reader.  The  trend  in  the  use  of  spontaneous  expressions  was  therefore 
toward  elimination  rather  than  inclusion.  While  categorizing  of  writer 
reactions  was  not  made,  it  might  be  implied  that  spontaneous  expressions 
tended  to  take  on  a  more  conventional  form  and  become  expressions  of  opinion, 
enthusiasm,  doubt,  interest,  or  reflection  included  in  the  main  context  of 
the  composition  rather  than  existing  as  direct  and  personal  asides  to  the 
regcler.  The  merit  of  including  spontaneous  expressions  in  the  scoring 
pattern  for  the  evaluation  of  free-writing  compositions,  page  53,  might  be 
questioned.  It  may  be  of  value  to  identify  and  credit  spontaneous 
expressions  for  the  younger  students  only,  where  this  form  of  expression  is 
natural  and  uninhibited.  Certainly,  in  the  classroom,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  destroy  the  desire  to  include  spontaneous  expressions  but  rather  to 
foster  its  refinement. 


VII.  CONVERSATION 

As  shown  in  Table  XVIII,  15.47  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  used 
indirect  conversation  in  their  free-writing,  The  highest  percentaoe  of 
students,  16.75  per  cent,  using  indirect  conversation  occurred  in  grade  TV 
The  percentage  o*  students  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI  was  14.13  per  cent  and 
15.46  per  cent  respectively.  There  was,  however,  only  a  slight  difference 
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in  percentage  among  the  grades,  indicating  a  fairly  consistent,  though  not 
increasing  use  of  indirect  conversation.  This  suggests  that  indirect 
conversation  was  used  incidentally  rather  than  consciously  as  a  means  of 
expression.  Of  the  total  sample,  18.13  per  cent  of  the  girls,  and  12.96  per 
cent  of  the  boys  used  indirect  conversation.  The  percentaoe  of  airls  usina 
indirect  conversation  decreased  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI,  while  the 
percentage  of  boys  was  highest  in  grade  VI  and  lowest  in  grade  V.  More  girls 
in  grade  TV  and  V  used  indirect  conversation  than  did  boys,  but  in  grade  VI 
slightly  more  boys  used  indirect  conversation  in  their  free-writino.  The 
difference  between  boys  and  girl^  was  therefore  not  consistent.  Tn  orade 
IV  and  grade  V,  the  oirls  appeared  more  interested  in  using  this  form  of 
expression  than  did  the  boys;  by  grade  VI  the  difference  was  negligible. 

Of  the  total  463  indirect  conversation  samples,  however,  girls  contributed 
54.43  per  cent  or  slightly  more  than  half. 


TABLE  XVIII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  INDIRECT  CONVERSATION 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

IV 

36 

12.00 

62 

21. 75 

98 

16.  75 

V 

30 

10.  71 

49 

17.56 

79 

14.13 

VI 

50 

15.87 

42 

15.00 

92 

15.46 

TOTAL 

116 

12.96 

153 

18.13 

269 

15.47 

Table  XIX  shows  a  similar  trend  in  the  percentage  of  students  using 
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TABLE  XIX 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  DIRECT  CONVERSATION 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girls 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

18 

6.00 

26 

9.12 

44 

7.52 

V 

11 

3.93 

25 

8.96 

36 

6.44 

VI 

15 

4.  76 

21 

7.50 

36 

6.05 

TOTAL 

44 

4.92 

72 

8.53 

116 

6.67 

direct  conversation.  The  highest  percentaae  of  students  occurred  in  grade 
IV,  with  slightly  smaller  percentages  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  Of  the  total 
sample,  only  6.67  per  cent  students,  or  approximately  half  as  many  as  used 
indirect  conversation,  used  direct  conversation.  It  may  be  that  student^, 
aware  of  the  need  of  some  kind  of  punctuation  but  uncertain  of  its  exact 
nature,  were  reluctant  to  venture  using  direct  conversation.  Furthermore, 

the  small  numbers  of  students  using  this  medium  suggests  that  they  may  not 

\ 

be  aware  of  its  possibilities  in  effective  writing. 

Again,  comparable  to  the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  using 
indirect  conversation,  the  percentage  of  girls  using  direct  conversation 
was  higher  than  the  boys  however,  as  Table  XX  shows,  the  number  of  direct 
conversation  samples  contributed  by  the  girls  was  considerably  greater  than 
those  by  the  boys.  G^rls  accounted  for  60.66  per  cent  of  the  total  178 
direct  conversation  samples.  It  appears  that  girls  w^re  more  aware  of  the 
potentialities  of  direct  conversation  in  written  language  than  were  the  boys. 

Table  YX  further  shows  the  classification  of  direct  conversation 


samples  in  terms  of  punctuation.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  direct  conversation  samples  were  identified  as  ’’implied".  These 
were  without  correct  quotation  marks  and  merely  punctuated  with  periods. 

The  majority  of  students  were  unconcerned  with  the  specialized  punctuation 
required.  A  relatively  small  percentage,  14.01  per  cent,  of  the  samples, 
suggested  an  attempt  at  proper  punctuation.  The  students  contributing 
these  samples  were  aware  of  the  need  for  special  punctuation,  but  as  yet 
were  not  certain  of  the  exact  requirements.  Various  forms  were  used,  as 
shown  in  the  sample  of  direct  conversation,  page  49.  Approximatel v  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  sample  of  direct  conversation  were  correctly  punctuated 
with  quotation  marks.  The  percentage  of  correctly  punctuated  samples 
increased  steadily  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI,  indicating  a  growing  awareness 
of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks.  A  comparison  of  the  declining 
percentage  of  direct  conversation  samples  without  punctuation  and  the 
increasing  percentage  of  direct  conversation  samples  correctly  punctuated 
suggests  that  as  students  mature  they  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
quotation  marks  and  more  skilled  in  their  proper  use.  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  sharper  increase  in  the  percentage  of  correctly  punctuated 
samples  and  the  sharper  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  unpunctuated  samples 
between  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  The  gain  in  the  use  of  correct  forms  was  most 
obvious  between  these  two  grades. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  samples  of  direct  conversation 
correctly  punctuated  by  boys  and  by  girls  was  neglioible.  However,  more 
samples  of  direct  conversation  in  the  unpunctuated  or  implied  form  and  in 
some  form  of  attempted  punctuation  were  contributed  by  the  girls.  Girls, 
particularly,  seemed  more  willing  to  attempt  punctuating  direct  conversation 
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than  were  the  boys. 


VI I T .  SENTE NCE  VAR I E  T Y 


Exclamations 

Of  the  total  sample,  only  5.12  per  cent  of  the  students  used 
exclamations.  This  would  indicate  that,  at  this  age  level,  students  do 
not  use  the  exclamation  sentence  form  to  any  great  extent.  Students  who 
did  use  the  exclamation  appeared  to  do  so  with  spontaneity  rather  than  by 
design.  For  example,  "Bov,  did  Mom  give  me  heck.'",  even  without  context, 
is  spontaneous  and  uninhibited,  and  quite  representative  of  natural  use  of 
the  exclamation. 

As  shown  in  Table  XXI,  the  percentage  of  students  who  used 
exclamations  in  their  free— writing  compositions  showed  an  increase  from 
grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  This  was  true  of  the  total,  grades  and  of  the  boys 
and  girls  separately.  However,  the  increase  in  all  cases  was  greatest 
between  grade  IV  and  grade  V;  the  increase  between  grade  V  and  grade  VI 

TABLE  XXI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  EXCLAMATIONS 


Grade 

Boys 

Num^or  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Pprcent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

IV 

4 

1.33 

5 

1.  75 

9 

1.54 

V 

14 

5.00 

23 

8.24 

37 

6.62 

VI 

17 

5.40 

26 

9.29 

43 

7.23 

TOTAL 

35 

3.91 

54 

6.40 

89 

5.12 

<  <  ’  l 
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w?s  slight.  The  sharp  increase  in  number  of  students  using  exclamations 
between  grade  IV  and  grade  V  suggests  that  grade  V  students  might  have  a 
beginning  awareness  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  exclamation  or  are  less 
inhibited  about  using  this  form  of  sentence  variety  in  their  written 
language. 


TABLE  XXII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXCLAMATIONS 


Example- 

Contributed 

by 

Total 

Exclamations 

Identi fied 

Number  Percent 

Punctuation  of 
Implied:  Period 

Used 

Number  Percent 

Exclamations 

Exclamation 

Mark 

Number  Percent 

Grade  IV 

11 

10.09 

7 

6.42 

4 

3.67 

Grade  V 

46 

42.20 

28 

25.68 

18 

16.52 

Grade  VI 

52 

47.  71 

35 

32.10 

17 

15.61 

Total  Bovs  44 

40.35 

28 

25.68 

16 

14.67 

Total  Girls  65 

59.65 

42 

38.51 

23 

21.14 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  109 

100.00 

70 

64.20 

39 

CO 

ui 
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In  all  grades,  a  greater  percentage  of  girls  used  exclamations  than 
did  boys.  Of  the  total  group  using  exclamations,  6.40  per  cent  were  girls, 
as  compared  to  3.91  per  cent  boys.  It  would  appear  that  the  girls  used 
the  exclamation  more  naturally  than  did  the  boys.  This  may  reflect  the 
nature  of  their  oral  speech. 

Table  XXII  shows  that,  in  each  grade,  the  percentage  of  exclamations 
used  followed  a  similar  pattern.  Grade  IV  students  contributed  the  least 
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number  of  exclamations;  qrade  VI,  the  greatest.  Boys  contributed  40.35 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  109  exclamations;  girls,  59.65  per  cent. 

Growth  in  the  use  of  the  exclamation  was  reflected  by  the  differences 
in  the  number  of  implied  exclamations,  which  were  "unctuated  with  a  period, 
and  those  that  were  correctly  punctuated,  Table  XXII.  In  all  grades,  the 
implied  exclamation  was  more  commonly  used  and  -bowed  an  increase  from 
grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  Of  the  total  number  of  exclamation  samples, 
approximately  two-thirds  were  in  this  form.  This  reintorces  the  suggestion 
that  the  exclamation  is  a  natural  rathe"  than  a  learned  fo-m  of  sentence 
variety  at  this  age  leve1 .  The  pattern  for  exclamations  punc^'-ated  with 
an  exclamation  mark  was  no4-  linear  from  grad0  TV  to  grade  VI.  Grad'"  V 
students  contribute'-’  the  greatest  percenta--  of  correctly  punctuated 
exclamations;  grade  VT .  slightly  less.  Both  grades,  however,  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  -*-Ke  grade  IV  students,  indicating  that  as  the 
students  matured,  they  had  a  creator  knowledge  of  the  u-e  of  the  exclamation 
maru.  In  both  forms,  the  girls  contributed  more  samples  than  did  the  boys. 
The  girls  contributed  more  implied  exclamations  and  more  correctly 
punctuated  ones. 

Questions 

The  number  of  students  using  questions  in  their  free-writing  was 
very  small,  representing  only  2.13  per  cent  of  the  total  sample.  The 
differences  between  the  grades  and  between  boys  and  girls  were  negligible 
as  ‘-town  in  Table  XXIII.  The  greatest  percentage  of  students  using  questions 
occurred  at  the  grade  V  level.  Here  too,  the  difference  between  the  boys 
and  girls,  in  favor  of  the  girls,  was  greatest. 
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The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total  forty-one  questions 
identified  in  the  free-writing  compositions  shown  in  Table  XXIV 
indicates  an  increase  in  the  ability  to  use  this  variety  of  sentence 
from  grade  IV  to  grade  VT .  The  greatest  increase  occurred  between  grade 
IV  and  grade  V.  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  samples  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  boys.  The  correct  punctuation  of  the  question,  which  at 


TABLE  XXIII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  USING  QUESTIONS 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girls 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

IV 

6 

2.00 

6 

2.11 

12 

2.05 

V 

6 

2.14 

7 

2.51 

13 

2.33 

VI 

7 

2.22 

5 

1.79 

12 

2.02 

TOTAL 

19 

2.12 

18 

2.13 

37 

2.13 

this  grade  level  might  be  expected  to  be  a  learned  technique,  occurred  in 
only  half  of  the  samples.  There  was  no  difference  between  grade  TV  and 
grade  VI  in  the  oercentage  of  questions  punctuated  with  a  question  mark. 
Grade  V  samples  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  correct  punctuation, 
nrade  IV  and  grade  V  slightly  more  ouestions  were  correctly  punctuated  than 
were  punctuated  with  a  period.  In  grade  VI,  fewer  were  correctly  punc¬ 
tuated.  The  increasing  percentage  of  unpunctuated  questions  from  grade  IV 
to  grade  VI  suggests  that  the  older  students  use  a  greater  number  of 
ouestions  but  have  not  mastered  the  specialized  punctuation  required  by 
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this  sentence  structure. 

Girls  contributed  fewer  unpunctuated  and  more  correctly  punctuated 
questions  than  did  the  boys.  This  may  reflect  the  general  opinion  that 
girls  tend  +o  take  greater  care  in  terms  of  neatness  and  accuracy  in 
written  language. 

TABLE  XXIV 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONS 

Tonal  Punctuation  of  Questions 

Examples  Questions  implied:  Period  Question 

Contributed  Identified  Used  Mark 

by  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Grade  IV 

12 

29.27 

5 

12.20 

7 

17.07 

Grade  V 

14 

34.15 

6 

14.63 

8 

19.51 

Grade  VI 

15 

36.59 

8 

19.51 

7 

17.07 

Total  Boys 

21 

51.22 

12 

29.27 

9 

21.95 

Total  Girls 

20 

48.  78 

7 

1  7.07 

13 

31. 71 

TOTAL  SAMPLE 

41 

100.00 

19 

46.35 

22 

53.65 

The  use  of  the  question  occurred  only  infrequently  in  the  descriptive 
and  narrative  compositions.  The  directed-motivati on  topic  may  not  have  been 
an  area  conducive  to  the  use  of  the  question.  Where  it  was  used,  it  was 
usually  directed  to  the  reader.  Only  rarely  was  it  deliberately  used  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  composition.  In  one 
composition,  where  it  was  used  with  skill,  it  heightened  the  suspense  of 
a  boy r  s  adventure  in  an  abandoned  house;  in  another,  it  reflected  the 
excitement  of  a  girl  impatiently  opening  a  huge  cardboard  box.  More 
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frequently,  the  question  appeared  as  an  appendage,  adding  little  to  the 
overall  theme  of  the  composition. 

IX.  SENTENCE  SENSE 

Of  the  total  sample,  26.91  per  cent  of  the  students  made  sentence 
faults.  The  percentage  of  students  making  errors  decreased  in  grade  TV,  V, 
and  VT  by  40.85  per  cent,  23.43  per  cent  and  17.42  per  cent  respectively. 
The  same  trend  was  evident  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  separately.  This 
indicates  that  as  the  students  matured,  they  were  less  likely  to  make 


TABLE  XXV 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  MAKING  SENTENCE  FAULTS 


Grade 

Boys 

Number  Percent 

Girl  s 

Number  Percent 

Total 

Number  Percent 

IV 

154 

51.33 

85 

29.82 

239 

40.85 

V 

76 

27.14 

55 

19.  71 

131 

23.43 

VI 

66 

20.95 

32 

12.50 

98 

17.42 

TOTAL 

296 

33.07 

172 

20.38 

468 

26.91 

errors  involving  run-on  sentences  or  fragmentary  sentences,  or  use  unvaried 
sentence  beginnings. 

Of  the  total  sample,  33.07  per  cent  of  the  boys  made  errors  as 
compared  to  20.38  per  cent  of  the  girls.  As  Table  XXV  shows,  in  all  grades, 
more  boys  made  errors  than  did  girls.  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  bovs  and  the  number  of  girls  making  sentence  faults  was  greatest  at  the 
grade  IV  level,  while  the  differences  in  grade  V  and  grade  VI  were 
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approximately  equal.  It  would  appear  that  as  students  matured,  the 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  became  less  obvious. 

TABLE  XX VT 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SENTENCE  FAULTS 

Total 

Sentence  Run-on  Fragmentary  Unvaried  Sentence 

Faults  Sentence  Sentences  Beginnings  Faults 

Made  By  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Grade 

IV 

150 

28.95 

7 

1.35 

107 

20.65 

264 

51  .07 

Grade 

V 

98 

18.91 

8 

1.54 

42 

8.12 

148 

27.99 

Grade 

VI 

85 

16.40 

5 

.97 

14 

2.  70 

104 

20.94 

Total 

Boys 

20  7 

39.95 

15 

2.89 

103 

19.88 

325 

62.98 

Total 

Giris 

126 

24.32 

5 

.97 

60 

11  .58 

191 

37.02 

TOTAL 

SAMPLE  333 

64.27 

20 

3.86 

163 

31.46 

516 

100.00 

Of  the  total  516  sentence  faults  identified,  Table  XXVI,  51.07  per 
cent  were  contributed  by  grade  IV  students,  °7.99  per  cent  bv  grade  V 
students,  and  the  remaining  20.94  per  cent  by  grade  VI  students.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentage  of  students  making  errors.  Table  XXV,  and  the 
percentage  of  errors  made  in  each  grade,  Table  XXVI,  indicates  that  grade 
IV  and  grade  VI  students  made  more  errors  than  did  the  grade  V  students. 
Boys  were  responsible  for  62.98  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentence 
faults;  girls  were  responsible  for  the  remaining  37.02  per  cent.  This 
indicates  that  the  sentence  faults  identified  in  this  study  were  a 
greater  problem  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls  at  this  age  level. 

The  most  common  sentence  fault  was  the  run-on  sentence  which 
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accounted  for  ajr  >'0ximatr’ly  two—th’Tds  of  th^  +otal  numbe-"'  of  sentence 
faults.  Sent~~ces  with  unvaried  beginnings  accounted  for  sligh+1v  less 
than  one-third  of  th"'  sentence  faults.  Fragmentary  sentences  accounted 
tor  approximately  four  pe~  cent  of  the  sentence  fault c.  Table  XXVI  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  run-on  sentences  and  sentences  with  unvaried 
beginnings  decreased  from  grade  TV  to  grade  VI,  suggesting  increased  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  sentence  form.  Fragmentary  sentences,  however,  were  most 
common  in  grade  V. 

TABLE  XXVII 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPETITIVE  "I" 


REG INNINGS  AND 

ITEMIZED 

WRITING 

Examples 

Contributed 

by 

Repetitive 

Number 

If  Jl« 

Percent 

Itemi zed 
Number 

Writing 

Percent 

Grade  IV 

12 

70.56 

11 

16.18 

Grade  V 

4 

23.52 

22 

32.35 

Grade  VI 

1 

5.88 

35 

51.47 

Total  Boys 

8 

47.04 

28 

41.18 

Total  Girls 

9 

52.96 

40 

58.82 

TOTAL  SAMPLE 

17 

100.00 

68 

100.00 

The  run-on  sentence  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  compositions 
of  younger  students.  For  example,  the  grade  TV  students  contributed  the 
majority  of  this  type  of  sentence  fault.  It  was  typical  too  of  the 
students  in  each  grade,  who  through  their  language  and  handwriting, 
indicated  certain  immaturity.  However,  the  run-on  sentence  also  occurred 
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in  well— written  compositions,  suggesting  that  some  students  focused  their 
attention  on  what  they  were  saying  rather  than  in  what  manner  it  was  said. 

Sentences  with  unvaried  beginnings  were  examined  to  determine  the 
trend  of  the  repetitive  "I"  or  monologue  writing.  The  repetitive  "I” 
accounted  for  10.43  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  with  unvaried 
beginnings.  Table  XXVII  shows  that  this  characteristic  was  most  frequently 
found  in  grade  TV  compositions,  and  rapidly  decreased  in  arade  V  and 
grade  VI.  Girls  contributed  slightly  more  than  one  half  of  these  samples. 
Continuous  use  of  sentences  beginning  with  "I"  might  be  expected  of 
younger  children,  and  reflect  immature  language  development  in  the  higher 
grades.  Other  unvaried  sentence  beginnings  were  not  analyzed,  but 
observation  indicated  that  words  such  as  "And",  "When",  "There",  "We", 
and  "Then"  were  most  commonly  used  as  repetitive  sentence  beginnings.  The 
use  of  unvaried  sentence  beginnings  detracted  from  the  effectiveness  of 
any  given  composition.  Once  the  reader  has  become  aware  of  a  standard 
sentence  beginning,  he  may  tend  to  anticipate  the  pattern  in  each 
consecutive  sentence  and  be  cauoht  in  the  monotony  of  repetition  to  the 
detriment  of  sentence  content.  For  students  who  are  uneasy  in  the  written 
1 anguage, unvaried  sentence  beginnings  seemed  to  represent  a  secure 
pattern  and  these  students  appeared  to  have  great  difficulty  in  breakino 
away  from  it. 

An  analysis  of  itemized  writing,  shown  in  Table  XXVII,  showed  an 
interesting  trend.  Rather  than  decreasing  with  age,  as  the  findings  of 
Witty  and  Martin1  suggest,  there  was  a  marked  increase  from  grade  IV  to 
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grade  VT .  It  may  be  that,  as  ctudents  with  limited  languaae  ability  grew 
older,  they  were  more  capable  of  writing  longer  compositions  which 
permitted  the  classification  of  their  writing  as  "itemized".  Younger 
immature  students  were  more  likely  to  write  little  and  the  very  brevity 
of  their  compositions  precluded  the  classification.  While  the  analysis 
of  itemized  writing  did  not  include  an  examination  of  the  quality  of  this 
type  of  writing,  another  consideration  might  be  made  concerning  the  type 
of  student  who  wrote  in  this  manner.  Some  of  the  itemized  compositions 
were  well -orqani zed  and  scrupulously  detailed,  indicating  a  most  meticulous 
approach  to  description.  Such  compositions  may  have  reflected  the  logically 
oriented  students  who  might  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  field  of 
scientific  documentation  than  in  creative  writing. 

X.  COMPOSITE  FREE-WRITING  SCORES 

Comparison  of  Grades 

The  total  points  per  composition,  accredited  on  the  basis  of  the 
selected  characteristics  of  free-writing  as  outlined  in  the  Evaluation 
Grid,  page  53,  ranged  from  zero  to  thirty-seven  points  for  the  total 
sample;  zero  to  twenty-two  points  for  grade  IV,  zero  to  twenty-four 
points  for  grade  V,  and  zero  to  thirty-seven  points  for  grade  VI. 

As  Table  XXVIII  indicates,  there  was  a  significant  increase  at  the 
one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  in  the  composite  free-writing  scores  for 
nrades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  The  mean  score  for  each  grade  was  5.04  points, 

5.74  points,  and  8.33  points,  standard  deviations  3.85,  5.18  and  7.14 
respectively. 

There  was  a  significant  increase  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  between  grade  IV  and  grade  V  boys,  and  between  grade  V  and 
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grade  VI  boys.  The  mean  scores  for  the  boys  of  grades  IVt  V,  and  VI  were 
4.56  point,  5.70  points,  and  8.63  points,  standard  deviation  3.75,  4.39, 
and  6.44  respectively.  Similarly,  the  girls  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  showed 
a  significant  difference  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence,  the  mean 
scores  being  5.14  points,  6.59  points,  and  9.25  points,  standard  deviations 
3.08,  4.63,  and  6.09  respectively. 

The  data  indicated  a  steady  and  increasing  growth  in  grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI  of  the  total  characteristics  of  free-writing  as  analyzed  by  the  study. 

The  difference  in  mean  composite  free-writing  scores  for  the  total  grades 
and  for  the  boys  and  girls  separately  was  greater  between  grade  V  and  grade 
VI,  than  between  grade  IV  and  grade  V.  This  suggests  that  the  older 
students  were  comparatively  freer  from  the  mechanics  of  writing  and  could 
express  themselves  with  considerable  ease.  While  the  grade  IV  students 
undoubtedly  had  as  exciting  experiences  as  did  the  older  students,  it 
appeared  to  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  organize  and  convey  these 
experiences  and  reactions  in  written  language.  Many  free-writing 
compositions  at  the  grade  IV  level  suggest  that  these  students  were  beset 
with  problems  of  handwriting,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

The  differences  in  mean  composite  free-writing  scores  between  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  same  grade  level  were  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level 
of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  girls  at  the  grade  IV  and  V  level.  No 
significant  difference  was  shown  between  the  mean  composite  free-writing 
scores  for  grade  VI  boys  and  girls.  This  confirms, in  part, the  widely 
accepted  idea  that  girls  are  more  facile  in  language  than  are  boys.  This 
appeared  to  be  true  at  the  grade  IV  and  V  level.  However,  as  the  students 
matured,  the  differences  in  free-writing  ability  became  insignificant. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADE  PERFORMANCE  AS  MEASURED  BY  MEAN 
COMPOSITE  FREE-WRITING  SCORES  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Number  of 
Grade  Students 

Range-No. 
of  Points 

Mean-No. 
of  Points 
Scored 

Standard 

Deviation 

SEd 

t-score 

Level  of 
Confidence 

IV 

585 

0-22 

5.04 

3.85 

.03 

23.33 

1% 

V 

559 

0-32 

5.  74 

5.18 

.36 

7.19 

1% 

VI 

595 

0-37 

8.33 

7.14 

IV  Boys 

300 

0-21 

4.56 

3.75 

.35 

3.26 

1% 

V  Boys 

280 

0-32 

5.  70 

4.39 

.36 

8.14 

1% 

VI  Boys 

315 

0-37 

8.63 

6.44 

IV  Girls 

285 

0-22 

5.14 

3.08 

.33 

4.39 

1% 

V  Girls 

279 

0-24 

6.59 

4.63 

.45 

5.91 

1% 

VI  Girls 

280 

0-33 

9.25 

6.09 

IVB  &  IVG 

300-285 

.03 

19.33 

1. % 

VB  &  VG 

280-279 

.39 

2.28 

1% 

VIB  &  VIG 

315-280 

.42 

1.48 

N.S.D. 

This  pattern  was  also  evident  in  the  analysis  of  separate  characteristics 
of  free-writing,  such  as  the  variety  of  verbs  and  sensory  impressions. 
Although  the  study  did  not  consider  the  technical  perfection  of  free- 
writing  nor  a  detailed  analysis  of  sentence  development,  on  the  basis  of 
the  characteristics  analyzed,  it  appears  that  the  boys  at  the  grade  VI 
level,  through  their  more  vigorous  activities  and  generally  wider  reading, 
had  a  command  of  written  language  equal  to  that  of  the  girls. 

It  was  noted,  that  in  terms  of  quality  of  free-writing,  the  better 
and  more  interesting  compositions  were  usually,  although  not  always,  those 
with  a  composite  free-writing  score  near  or  greater  than  the  upper  limits 
of  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  particular  grade  involved.  For 
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example,  at  the  grade  IV  level,  the  better  free-writing  compositions  had  a 
composite  free— writing  score  of  eight  points  or  more;  at  grade  V,  a  score 
of  ten  points  or  more,  and  at  grade  VI,  a  score  of  fifteen  points  or  more. 
The  total  number  of  better  compositions  at  each  grade  level  was  therefore 
relatively  small.  However,  at  each  grade  level,  there  were  a  few  free- 
writing  compositions,  written  simply  and  effectively,  that  scored  below  the 
mean  composite  free-writing  score  for  that  grade  level.  The  inclusion  of 
the  selected  characteristics  of  free-writing  did  not  necessarily  predestine 
the  composition  as  “good”.  Generally,  however,  the  composite  free— writing 
scores  could  be  used  as  a  measure  of  effective  free— writing. 

Comparison  of  School s 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  composite  free-writing  scores  for  the 
different  schools  participating  in  the  study  is  shown  in  Table  XXIX  and 
Table  XXX.  The  analysis  of  data  has  shown  that  the  city  schools  with  a 


TABLE  XXIX 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  MEAN  COMPOSITE 
FREE-WRITING  SCORES  FOR  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Schools 

Number  of 
Students 

Range-No. 
of  Points 
Scored 

Mean-No. 
of  Points 
Scored 

Standard 

Deviation 

City 

702 

0-29 

5.52 

4.05 

Town 

412 

0-37 

7.51 

4.02 

Town-Rural 

498 

0-33 

7.80 

4.68 

Rural 

127 

0-25 

6.01 

5.36 

TOTAL  SAMPLE 

1739 

0-37 

6.66 

7.30 
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mean  composite  free— writing  score  of  5.52  points,  standard  deviation  4.05, 
was  significantly  lower  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  than  the 
town  and  town-rural  schools  with  mean  composite  free-writing  scores  of 
7.51  points,  standard  deviation  of  4.02,  and  7.80  points,  standard  deviation 
4.68  respectively.  Furthermore,  the  mean  composite  free-writing  score  for 

TABLE  XXX 

COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE  MEASURED  BY  THE  MEAN  COMPOSITE 


FREE-WRITING  SCORES 

FOR  THE  TOTAL 

SAMPLE 

Schools  Compared 

SEd 

t-score 

Level  of 
Confidence 

City  and  Town8 

.24 

8.29 

1* 

City  and  Town-Rural8 

.25 

9.12 

1% 

City  and  Rural 

.50 

.98 

NSD 

City  and  Total  Sample8 

.31 

3.68 

1# 

Town  and  Town-Rural 

.28 

1.12 

NSD 

Towna  and  Rural 

.51 

2.94 

1% 

Town8  and  Total  Sample 

.33 

2.58 

1 % 

Town-Rural8  and  Rural 

.51 

3.51 

1* 

Town-Rural8  and  Total  Sample 

.34 

3.35 

1% 

Rural  and  Total  Sample 

.55 

1.18 

NSD 

aSchool  with  the  greater  composite 
mean  score. 

free-writing 

the  city  schools  was  also  significantly  lower  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  than  the  mean  composite  free-writing  score  of  the  total  sample, 
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6.66  points,  standard  deviation  7.30. 

The  town  schools  had  a  mean  composite  free-writing  score  of  7.51, 
standard  deviation  4.02  that  was  significantly  higher  at  the  one  per  cent 
level  of  confidence  than  that  of  the  city  schools.  It  was  also  significantly 
higher  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  than  that  of  the  rural  schools 
and  the  total  sample.  Only  the  town-rural  schools  had  a  mean  composite 
free-writing  score  of  7.80  points,  standard  deviation  4.68,  which  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  town  schools.  There  was,  however,  no  significant 
difference  between  the  town  and  town-rural  schools. 

The  data  showed  that  in  the  area  of  free-writing,  as  evaluated  in  this 
study,  the  students  of  city  schools  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  town  and 
town-rural  students.  Other  studies  have  usually  shown  that  the  language 
performance  of  city  students,  as  measured  by  standardized  tests,  was  better 
than  that  of  town  or  rural  students.  This  study  revealed  that  in  writing 
about  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  city  students  may  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  town  and  rural  students.  It  may  be  that 
city  students  are  more  restricted  in  the  type  of  adventuresome  activities 
they  may  engage  in  in  the  city.  While  many  areas  of  the  city  offer  ravines, 
woodlands,  or  open  spaces,  not  all  students  participating  in  the  study  had 
the  same  proximity  to  these  natural  places,  as  town  and  rural  students 
might  have  had  in  their  environments.  Furthermore,  city  students  tend  to 
have  somewhat  more  organized  activities  provided  by  an  abundance  of 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  facilities.  They  evidently  did  not 
see  these  more  formal  activities  as  raw  material  for  free-writing  as 
readily  as  the  town  students  did  in  their  more  spontaneous  activities. 

Town  and  rural  students  were  usually  more  likely  to  be  direct 
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participants  in  the  events  of  the  community  about  which  they  wrote.  For 
example,  a  city  student  in  describing  a  fire  in  his  neighborhood,  may  have 
been  the  first  one  to  discover  it  and  run  to  ring  the  alarm.  More  likely 
however,  as  several  compositions  indicated,  he  merely  watched  from  a 
distance  and  described  what  he  saw  as  one  once  removed  from  the  event. 

Town  students  writing  about  a  fire  told  of  active  involvement,  of  yelling 
for  help,  of  carrying  out  boxes,  and  of  cleaning  up  the  debris.  This 
personal  participation  encouraged  the  greater  use  of  direct  sensory 
impressions,  a  variety  of  verbs,  and  spontaneous  writer  reactions.  While 
the  city  student  watched,  the  town  student  "worried1*,  was  "scared",  and  got 
his  "trousers  soaking  wet."  It  is,  however,  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  assess  the  environmental  effects  on  the  free-writing  responses  of  the 
various  students  involved  in  this  study. 

An  additional  variable  might  have  been  inadvertently  involved.  It 
may  be  that  since  town  students  are  more  likely  to  know  their  teacher  as  a 
member  of  the  community  outside  the  school,  they  found  it  easier  to  direct 
their  free-writing  to  their  teacher.  This  may  have  consciously  or 
unconsciously  determined  the  degree  of  spontaneity  with  which  they  wrote. 

While  town,  town-rural,  and  rural  students  wrote  the  free-writing  compositions 
under  the  instruction  of  their  own  teacher,  city  students  were  directed  by 
the  writer  rather  than  by  their  classroom  teacher.  Whether  this  was  an 
influential  factor  cannot  be  assessed  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  when  their  compositions  were  not  evaluated  in 
terms  of  accuracy  of  spelling,  punctuation,  or  sentence  structure,  it 
appeared  that  students  in  schools  outside  the  city  wrote  more  effectively 
than  did  the  city  students.  In  writing  about  the  things  they  had  noticed 
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in  their  neighborhood*  the  town  and  rural  students-  included  more  sensory 
impressions,  more  writer  reactions,  a  greater  variety  of  verbs,  more 
figures  of  speech  and  spontaneous  expressions,  more  conversation,  exclamations 
and  questions,  and  therefore  scored  significantly  higher  in  free-writing  than 
did  the  city  students. 


XI.  COMPOSITION  FORM 

The  free-writing  compositions  were  classified  as  descriptive  or 
narrative  to  determine  the  form  students  selected  to  convey  their  ideas 
about  their  neighborhood.  Table  XXXI  shows  that  in  all  grades  more 
students  wrote  descriptive  compositions  than  narrative.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  compositions  were  descriptive;  one-third  narrative.  There  was  an 
increase  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI  in  the  percentage  of  descriptive 
compositions  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  narrative 
compositions.  It  would  appear  that  under  the  directed  motivation  of  this 
study,  students  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  were  increasingly  inclined  to  write 
descriptive  rather  than  narrative  compositions.  As  these  students  matured, 
they  wrote  less  and  less  about  personal  experiences  and  more  and  more 
about  people,  places,  and  things  that  could  be  described  objectively.  This 
supports  Edmund's1  finding  that  students  are  unaware  of  the  potentialities 
of  their  own  personal  experiences  as  themes  for  compositions. 

At  all  grade  levels,  a  greater  percentage  of  girls  than  boys  wrote 
descriptive  compositions.  Correspondingly,  a  greater  percentage  of  boys 
wrote  narrative  compositions.  It  would  appear  that  girls  assumed  increas¬ 
ingly  the  role  of  spectator,  whereas  the  boys  were  active  participants. 


^Edmund,  op.  cit. 
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Boys  tended  to  consider  their  activities,  the  adventures,  secrets,  and 
explorations,  more  suitable  as  free-writing  themes  than  did  the  girls, 
whose  less  adventurous  activities  apparently  did  not  seem  significant 
enough  to  write  about  in  narrative  form.  The  comparative  freedom  boys 
might  have  in  exploring  their  neighborhood  may  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  differences  noted. 


TABLE  XXXI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  NARRATIVE  FREE-WRITING 


Contributing 

Descriptive 

Narrative 

Group 

Number  of 

Percentage  of 

Number  of 

Percentage  of 

Samples 

Grade 

Samples 

Grade 

Grade  IV 

353 

60.34 

232 

39.66 

Grade  V 

385 

68.87 

174 

31.13 

Grade  VI 

418 

70.25 

177 

29.75 

IV  Boys 

172 

57.33 

128 

42.67 

V  Boys 

188 

67.14 

92 

32.86 

VI  Boys 

202 

64.12 

113 

35.88 

IV  Girls 

181 

63.51 

104 

36.49 

V  Girls 

197 

70.61 

82 

29.39 

VI  Girls 

216 

77.14 

64 

22.86 

Total  Boys 

562 

48.62 

333 

57.12 

Total  Girls 

594 

51.38 

250 

42.88 

Total  Sample 

1156 

66.47 

583 

33.53 

It  is  significant  that  the  students  do  not  utilize  more  spontaneously 
the  raw  material  of  their  personal  experiences.  They  seemed  to  prefer  a 
more  objective  point  of  view  and  tended  to  underestimate  the  value  of  their 
own  experiences.  Some  of  the  descriptive  compositions  were  excellent  in 
that  they  reflected  the  students*  awareness  of  their  environment  vividly 
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and  perceptively.  Many,  however,  were  superficial  and  uninteresting, 
describing  ordinary  things  in  a  most  prosaic  manner.  While  this  was  also 
true  of  some  of  the  narrative  compositions,  the  tendency  to  select  an 
unusual  or  exciting  incident  was  more  common,  and  generally  allowed  for  a 
more  effective  treatment. 

The  students  at  all  levels  wrote  most  frequently  about  people, 
whether  as  main  features  of  a  narrative,  or  as  a  favorite  topic  for 
description.  Many  stories  told  of  unhappy  and  unfortunate  events  concerning 
people;  they  were  sad,  disappointed,  injured,  or  distressed.  Stories  about 
animals  told  of  similiar  tragic  circumstances;  they  were  stolen,  hurt,  or 
killed.  These  stories  were  told  with  great  sensitivity,  simplicity,  and 
restraint.  The  majority  of  compositions  about  buildings  described  the 
dramatic  event  of  fire  with  all  its  noise  and  confusion,  or  the  excitement 
of  constructions  with  lumber  and  cement.  Themes  of  nature  were 
particularly  popular  with  the  boys,  who  told  of  hikes,  tree-houses,  beaver 
dams,  and  flooded  creeks.  All  these  themes  suggest  that  no  student  should 
be  without  "something”  to  write  about  or  some  experience  to  share. 
Unfortunately,  too  few  students  explored  the  possibilities. 

Concluding  Statement 

The  analysis  of  data  has  shown  the  pattern  of  development  of  each  of 
the  various  free-writing  characteristics  identified  and  categorized  in  this 
study.  Table  XXXII  shows  a  summary  of  the  1,739  students*  free-writing 
performance.  In  most  areas,  there  was  an  increasing  growth  from  grade  to 
grade  in  the  use  of  these  free-writing  characteristics.  The  increase  from 
grade  IV  to  grade  VI  in  length  of  compositions,  variety  of  verbs,  sensory 
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TABLE  XXXII 

SUMMARY  OF  1,739  STUDENTS'  FREE-WRITING  PERFORMANCE 

IN  GRADES  IV,  V,  AND  VI 


Free-Writing 

Characteristic 

Trend  from 

Grade  IV 
to  VI 

Percentage  of 
Students 
Contributing 

Superior  Performance3 

IV  V  VI  Total 

Length  of 
Composition 

Significant 

increase 

100.00 

NSD 

G5* 

G5% 

-  - 

Variety  of  Verbs  Signif.  increase  85.62 

G5^ 

Bl# 

NSD 

-  - 

Sensory 

Impressions 

Significant 

increase 

34.27 

Bl# 

Gl% 

NSD 

-  - 

Writer 

Reactions 

Significant 

increase 

70.44 

Gl% 

Gl% 

Gl% 

-  - 

Figures  of 
speech 

Slight 

increase 

1. 73 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Spontaneous 

Expressions 

Decrease 

6.50 

G. 

B. 

G. 

G. 

Exclamations 

Increase 

5.12 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Questions 

Approx,  equal 

2.13 

G. 

G. 

B. 

Indirect 

Conversation 

Approx,  equal 

15.47 

G. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

Direct 

Conversation 

Approx,  equal 

6.67 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Sentence 

Sense 

Decrease  of 
Sentence  faults 

26.91 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Composite  Free- 
Writing  Scores 

Significant 

increase 

100.00 

Gl% 

Gl% 

NSD 

— 

aBoys  is  B;  Girls  is  G;  Equal 

Performance  is 

=  ;  No 

Significant 

difference 

is  NSD. 
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impressionsj  writer  reactions*  and  the  composite  free— writing  scores  was 
significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  This  indicates  a 
steady  and  increasing  development  in  the  free— writing  characteristics  as 
the  students  mature.  On  the  basis  of  these  characteristics,  there  is  no 
language  plateau  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

Other  free-writing  characteristics  analyzed,  which  were  not  treated 
for  significance  by  the  "t"  test,  showed  a  variety  of  patterns  of  develop¬ 
ment.  For  example,  the  use  of  exclamations  showed  an  increase  from  grade 
IV  to  grade  VI;  the  use  of  figures  of  speech  showed  only  a  slight  increase 
throughout  the  grades;  the  use  of  spontaneous  expressions  steadily  decreased. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  questions,  indirect  conversation,  and  direct 
conversation  was  approximately  the  same  throughout  the  grades.  These  three 
characteristics  were  the  only  ones  to  suggest  a  language  plateau  at  the 
grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  level.  However,  the  use  of  conversation  in  particular, 
appeared  to  be  at  an  early  experimental  stage  and  may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
"levelling  off",  but  rather  as  development. 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  making  sentence  faults 
and  the  decrease  of  the  total  number  of  sentence  faults  indicated  a 
developing  sentence  sense  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  Of  the  total  sample, 
the  percentage  of  students  using  the  various  free-writing  characteristics, 
ranging  from  highest  to  lowest,  used  a  variety  of  verbs,  writer  reactions, 
sensory  impressions,  indirect  conversation,  direct  conversation,  exclamations, 
questions,  and  figures  of  speech.  For  example,  of  the  total  sample,  85.62 
per  cent  of  the  students  used  one  or  more  verbs  beyond  the  Basic  Dolch  List 
and  only  1.73  per  cent  of  students  used  one  or  more  figures  of  speech  in 
their  free-writing. 
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Table  XXXII  further  summarizes  the  difference  in  free— writing 
performance  between  the  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level.  In  the 
majority  of  free— writing  characteristics,  the  girls  gave  a  superior 
performance  to  that  of  the  boys.  There  was,  however,  no  significant 
difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  in  length  of  compositions  at  the 
grade  IV  level,  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of  verbs  and  sensory  impressions 
at  the  grade  V  level,  and  in  the  total  composite  free-writing  scores  at  the 
grade  VI  level.  Boys  used  significantly  more  sensory  impressions  at  the 
grade  IV  level.  More  boys  used  spontaneous  expressions  at  the  grade  V  level, 
and  questions  and  indirect  conversation  at  the  grade  VI  level. 

Table  XXXIII  summarizes  the  total  number  of  examples  identified  and 
categorized  for  each  free-writing  characteristic  and  indicates,  where 
applicable,  the  classification  of  that  characteristic  in  terms  of  implied 
or  correct  punctuation  or  types  of  examples,  such  as  auditory  impressions 
or  fragmentary  sentences.  For  example,  visual,  tactile,  and  auditory 
impressions  made  up  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
sensory  impressions  given.  Further,  two-thirds  of  the  exclamations  and 
direct  conversation  examples  were  implied  only,  with  no  specialized 
punctuation. 

The  greater  percentage  of  free-writing  characteristics  contributed 
by  the  boys,  in  order  of  decreasing  percentage,  were  tactile  impressions 
narrative  compositions,  variety  of  verbs,  and  questions.  Girls  contributed 
the  greater  percentage  of  examples,  in  order  of  decreasing  percentage,  of 
direct  conversation,  itemized  writing,  repetitive  "I",  spontaneous 
expressions,  writer  reactions,  indirect  conversation,  exclamations,  figures 
of  speech,  sensory  impressions,  and  descriptive  compositions. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

SUMMARY  OF  FREE-WRITING  CHARACTERISTICS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Free-Writing 

Characteristic 

Number  of 
Examples 

Percentage 

Classification 

Percentage 

Boys 

Distribution 

Girls 

Variety  of  Verbs 

5562 

100.00 

52.04 

47.96 

Sensory  Impressions 
Auditory 

Olfactory 

Taste 

Tactile 

Visual 

1067 

279 

22 

10 

353 

403 

100.00 

25.95 

2.05 

.93 

32.83 

37.48 

49.29 

11.71 

1.02 

.28 

19.53 

16.65 

50.  71 

14.24 

1.02 

.65 

13.30 

20.83 

Writer  Reactions 

1283 

100.00 

43.62 

56.38 

Figures  of  Speech 

Simile 

Metaphor 

Personification 

57 

45 

10 

3 

100.00 

78.94 

17.54 

5.22 

47.37 

36.  79 
5.26 
3.47 

52.63 

41.15 

12.28 

1.75 

Spontaneous  Expressions 

134 

100.00 

43.28 

56.72 

Exclamations 

Implied 

Punctuated 

109 

70 

39 

100.00 

64.20 

35.80 

40.35 

25.68 

14.67 

59.65 

38.51 

21.14 

Questions 

Implied 

Punctuated 

41 

21 

20 

100.00 

46.35 

53.65 

51.22 

29.27 

21.95 

48.  78 

17.07 

31.71 

Indirect  Conversation 

463 

100.00 

45.57 

54.43 

Direct  Conversation 
Implied 

Attempted 

Punctuated 

178 

116 

25 

37 

100.00 

65.19 

14.01 

20.  79 

39.44 

26.97 

2.25 

10.12 

60.66 

38.22 

11.76 

10.68 

Sentence  Faults 
Fragmentary 

Run-on 

Unvaried  Beginnings 

516 

20 

333 

163 

100.00 

3.86 

64.27 

31.46 

62.98 

2.89 

39.95 

19.88 

37.02 

.97 

24.32 

11.58 

Repetitive  "IM 
Itemized  Writing 

Descriptive  Form 
Narrative  Form 


17 

100.00 

47.06 

52.94 

35 

100.00 

41.13 

58.87 

1156 

583 

66.47 

33.53 

32.60 

19.31 

33.87 

14.22 
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The  overall  pattern  of  development  in  the  use  of  the  free-writing 
characteristics  analyzed  in  this  study,  is,  therefore,  one  of  increasing 
growth  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  The  girls*  free-writing  performance, 
as  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  analyzed>was 
generally  superior  to  that  of  the  boys.  Finally,  the  free-writing 
performance  of  town  and  town-rural  students,  as  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  composite-free-writing  score,  was  superior  to  that  of  city  students. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  data  for  each  of  the  free-writing 
characteristics  identified  in  this  study  and  the  treatment  of  the  free- 
writing  composite  scores,  conclusions  have  been  formulated  concerning  the 
developmental  pattern  of  these  characteristics.  The  conclusions  are 
presented  in  terms  of  total  grade  achievement  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  with 
comparisons  of  boy-girl  achievement  in  each  grade.  Implications  arising 
from  these  conclusions  suggest  what  might  be  done  in  the  classroom  to 
further  the  continued  and  expanding  development  of  free-writing 
characteristics  as  defined  in  this  study.  Suggestions  for  further  research 
in  the  field  of  free-writing  are  outlined. 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 


Hvpothesi s  £ 

That  characteristics  of  free-writing  ability  are  continuous  in 
grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  with  an  observable  increase  in  the  use  of 
effective  forms  of  expressions 

The  analysis  of  data  based  on  composite  free-writing  scores  showed  a 
highly  significant  increase  in  free— writing  characteristics  from  grade  IV 
to  grade  VI.  The  growth  was  steady  and  increasing  throughout  the  grades, 
disproving  any  levelling  off  or  language  plateau  in  written  language 
ability  at  this  age  level.  The  students  showed  a  clearly  defined 
development  in  the  great  majority  of  free-writing  characteristics  analyzed. 
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although  the  actual  number  of  many  of  the  characteristics  was  extremely 
small.  for  the  most  part,  these  were  characteristics  not  formally  taught 
in  the  classroom.  The  fact  that  these  characteristics,  as  defined  in  this 
study,  were  measurable  suggests  that  they  do  constitute  a  certain  natural 
development  in  written  language  ability. 

Specific  conclusions  arising  from  the  analysis  of  separate  free- 
writing  characteristics  follow. 

An  Increase  in  the  Length  of  Composition 

There  was  a  highly  significant  increase  throughout  the  grades  in 
length  of  composition,  indicating  a  steady  and  increasing  growth  in  the 
ability  to  write  longer  compositions  as  students  mature  from  grade  IV  to 
grade  VI.  This  supports  the  findings  of  Ford's-1-  study  of  children’s 
written  compositions  and  indicates  a  growth  in  written  language  similar  to 
the  development  in  oral  language  as  reported  by  Loban.  In  grade  V  and 
grade  VI,  girls  wrote  longer  compositions  than  did  the  boys.  This  difference 
was  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  Although  grade  IV 
boys  wrote  longer  compositions  than  did  grade  IV  girls,  the  difference  was 
not  significant.  This  finding  differs  from  Ford’s  conclusion  that  beyond 
ten  years  of  age  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  boys  and  girls 
in  the  amount  written.  Grade  V  and  grade  VI  students  in  the  present  study 
were  ten  or  more  years  of  age  and  the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  at 
this  age  level  persisted  and  was  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of 
confidence. 

Ford,  ££.  cit . 

^Loban,  ojs.  cit . 
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M  Increase  in  Variety  o£  Word  Selection 

An  increase  iji  the  variety  of  verbs  used.  The  number  of  verbs 
beyond  the  Dolch  List  that  the  students  used  in  their  free-writing 
compositions  showed  a  significant  increase  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  The 
mean  number  of  verbs  per  composition  was  small,  ranging  from  2.46  in  grade 
IV  to  4.12  in  grade  VI.  The  difference  between  boys  and  girls  did  not  show 
a  consistent  pattern.  There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  grade  VI 
level;  the  difference  favored  the  boys  in  grade  V  and  the  girls  in  grade 
IV.  This  appears  to  be  one  area  of  written  language  development  where 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  have  not  been  measured  by  previous 
research.  This  study  found  no  consistent  differences. 

An  increase  in  the  effective  use  of  descriptive  words:  (Figures  of 
speech  and  spontaneous  expressions)  There  was  no  linear  development  in  the 
use  of  figures  of  speech  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI.  More  grade  V  students 
used  figures  of  speech  than  did  either  grade  IV  or  grade  VI  students.  Only 
1.73  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  used  figures  of  speech  in  their  free- 
writing,  indicating  that  at  this  age  level,  the  spontaneous  use  of  figures 
of  speech  was  rare.  Similes  were  most  commonly  used  and  showed  an  increas¬ 
ing  development  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  Metaphors  and  personification 
were  few  and  were  most  frequently  used  by  grade  V  students.  More  girls 
used  figures  of  speech  than  did  boys. 

Spontaneous  expressions  appeared  as  a  means  of  expression  used  mainly 
by  the  grade  IV  students.  Grade  V  and  grade  VI  students  used  only  half  as 
many  spontaneous  expressions  as  did  the  younger  children. 
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These  conclusions  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Witty  and  Martin^- 
who  found  a  greater  use  of  metaphor  by  grade  VI  students  than  by  students 
in  the  earlier  grades.  In  the  present  study,  grade  V  students  contributed 
a  greater  percentage  of  metaphors.  The  inclusion  of  similes, 
personification,  and  spontaneous  expressions  has  not  been  investigated  by 
previous  research.  These  conclusions  are,  therefore,  exploratory. 

An  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Sensory  Impressions 

There  was  a  highly  significant  increase  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI  in 
the  number  of  sensory  impressions  included  in  the  free-writing  of  the 
students  of  these  grades.  Although  the  mean  number  of  sensory  impressions 
was  less  than  one  per  composition  in  all  grades,  one-third  of  all  the 
students  in  the  sample  used  sensory  impressions  in  their  free-writing. 
Sensory  impressions  therefore  represent  a  slight,  but  potential 
characteristic  in  the  free-writing  compositions  analyzed.  Of  the  total 
number  of  sensory  impressions  categorized,  tactile  and  visual  impressions 
each  accounted  for  a  third.  Auditory  impressions  accounted  for  somewhat 
less  than  one  third,  while  olfactory  and  taste  impressions  were  infrequent. 
The  difference  between  boys  and  girls  was  highly  significant  in  grade  IV 
and  grade  V,  but  insignificant  at  the  grade  VI  level.  The  difference  favors 
the  boys  in  grade  IV  and  the  girls  in  grade  V.  ihroughout  the  grades 
a  greater  and  increasing  percentage  of  boys  used  tactile  impressions, 
while  a  greater  and  increasing  percentage  of  girls  used  visual  impressions. 
An  investigation  of  the  inclusion  of  sensory  impressions  in  children’s 
written  language  has  not  been  previously  conducted^  these  findings  art. 

1Witty  and  Martin,  0£.  cit . 
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presented  only  on  the  basis  of  the  present  analysis  and,  as  such,  are 
exploratory. 

An  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Writer  Reactions 

The  number  of  writer  reactions  included  in  the  free-writing 
compositions  increased  significantly  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI.  However, 
very  few  writer-reactions  were  included,  the  mean  number  per  student  being 
1.18  in  grade  IV  and  2.28  in  grade  VI.  The  difference  between  boys  and 
girls  was  significant  in  favor  of  the  girls  at  all  grade  levels.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  development  in  the  type  of  writer  reaction  given  as  the 
students  matured.  The  simple  reactions  of  personal  approval  or  disapproval 
were  expanded  to  more  reflective  and  insightful  comments.  This  reflects  a 
similiar  trend  in  children's  expression  to  that  observed  by  Witty  and 
Martin^-  who  found  a  greater  number  of  highly  personal,  reflective  comments 
made  by  grade  VI  students  than  by  younger  ones. 

An  Increase  in  the  Use  of  Conversation 

Students  at  this  age  level  showed  only  a  slight  tendency  to  use  direct 
and  indirect  conversation  in  their  free— writing.  Approximately  twice  as 
many  students  used  the  indirect  form  as  used  the  direct  form.  The 
differences  between  the  grades  were  negligible.  The  use  of  conversation  in 
free-writing  at  this  age  level  appeared  to  be  largely  an  incidental  rather 
than  a  learned  technique.  Knowledge  and  correct  use  of  punctuation  for 
direct  conversation  were  relatively  limited.  Two— thirds  of  the  direct 

*  Ibid. 
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conversation  samples  were  written  without  specialized  punctuation.  While 
those  students  who  did  use  direct  conversation  in  their  free-writing  did 
show  some  signs  of  progressive  development  through  the  grades*  there  was  no 
marked  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  using  indirect  and  direct 
conversation  from  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI.  The  use  of  conversation  in  written 
language  has  not  been  previously  reported  in  langia  ge  research. 

A  Decrease  in  Ego-centric  Comments 

The  analysis  of  writer  reactions  and  sentence  variety,  particularly 
the  use  of  the  repetitive  “I",  indicated  that  the  students  of  grade  IV 
used  more  ego-centric  comments  and  more  sentences  beginning  with  "I"  than 
did  students  of  grade  V  and  grade  VI.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  use  of  these  two  characteristics  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI. 
There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  insightful  and  reflective 
comments  throughout  the  grades  as  students  expressed  their  opinions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  and  situations.  These  findings  agree  with  those 
of  Witty  and  Martin-^  who  found  that  grade  I  students  used  the  greater 
number  of  ego-centric  responses,  while  older  students  used  more  thoughtful 
and  personal  comments. 

An  Increase  in  Sentence  Variety  by  Means  of  Exclamations  and  Questions 

Approximately  five  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  used  exclamations 
as  one  form  of  sentence  variation  in  their  free-writing.  The  difference 
in  percentage  of  students  using  the  exclamation  was  greatest  between  grade 
IV  and  grade  V.  In  all  grades,  more  girls  used  exclamations  than  did  boys. 

1  Ibid. 
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The  question  was  used  infrequently  in  the  free-writing  compositions. 
Only  two  per  cent  of  the  total  sample  used  this  form  of  sentence  variation. 
The  lack  of  correct  punctuation  of  the  question  form  reflected  a  degree 
of  unconcern  for  the  convention  of  written  language  on  the  part  of  students 
at  this  age  level.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  this 
study.  No  other  research  has  analyzed  the  use  of  exclamations  and  questions 
as  a  means  to  sentence  variety  in  children’s  written  language. 

An  Increase  in  Sentence  Sense 

Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
sample  made  sentence  faults  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  percentage  of 
students  making  sentence  faults  decreased  from  grade  IV  to  grade  VI, 
indicating  that  run-on  sentences, fragmentary  sentences,  and  unvaried 
sentence  beginnings  were  being  gradually  eliminated.  In  all  grades, 
more  boys  made  sentence  faults  than  did  girls.  The  run-on  sentence  was 
the  most  common  fault,  accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
sentence  faults  identified.  Sentences  with  unvaried  beginnings  accounted 
for  slightly  less  than  one-third,  while  fragmentary  sentences  made  up 
approximately  four  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentence  faults.  Because 
sentence  faults  identified  in  the  present  study  were  not  calculated  as  a 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  written  by  the  students,  it  is 
unwise  to  make  comparisons  of  the  details  with  other  studies.  However,  the 
trends  appear  to  be  similar.  Strickland*  reports  that  many  of  the  children 
participating  in  her  study  of  oral  language  used  the  run-on  unit.  Gray,^ 

^Strickland,  ojd.  cit . 

^Gray,  ojd.  cit. 
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on  the  other  hand,  reports  that  because  grade  V  students  used  a  majority  of 
simple  sentences  in  their  compositions,  they  tended  to  avoid  run-on 
construction.  Gray  found  that  the  fragmentary  sentence  accounted  for 
approximately  three  per  cent  of  the  written  sentences  at  the  grade  V  level. 
The  present  study  found  that  the  fragmentary  sentence  accounted  for  3.88 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentence  faults  made  by  the  students  in 
grade  IV,  V,  and  VI.  A  closer  comparison  of  findings  is  not  possible 
because  of  the  differences  in  research  design. 

An  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Narrative  Compositions 

The  students  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  showed  an  increasing  preference 
for  descriptive  rather  than  narrative  compositions.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  free-writing  compositions  were  descriptive.  A  greater  percentage  of 
girls  wrote  descriptive  compositions,  while  boys  tended  to  write  more 
narrative  compositions.  These  conclusions  reflect  the  preference  for 
descriptive  writing  as  shown  by  the  students  in  Ford's^  study  and  the 
limited  inclusions  of  personal  experiences  in  written  language  as  reported 
by  Edmund. ^ 

Hypotheses  B 

That  the  performance  of  girls  in  free-writing  is  superior  to 
that  of  boys: 

Comparison  of  the  free-writing  performance  of  boys  and  girls  as 

Ford,  ojd •  cit . 

^Edmund,  ojd.  cit . 
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measured  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  free-writing  scores  showed  that  at 
the  grade  IV  and  grade  V  level,  the  girls*  scores  were  significantly 
higher  than  those  of  the  boys.  At  the  grade  VI  level,  however,  there  was 
no  significant  difference  between  boys  and  girls.  As  the  students  matured, 
the  differences  became  insignificant.  Within  the  limits  of  this  study, 
boys  in  grade  VI  showed  only  slightly  less  ability  in  free-writing  than  did 
the  girls. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  separate  free-writing  characteristics 
showed  that  girls  wrote  longer  compositions,  used  a  greater  variety  of  verbs, 
included  more  writer  reactions^  sensory  impressions,  figures  of  speech, 
spontaneous  expressions,  exclamations,  and  more  conversation  than  did  the 
boys.  In  the  majority  of  these  characteristics,  the  girls*  performance  was 
significantly  higher  than  the  boys*,  particularly  at  the  grade  IV  and  grade 
V  level.  The  amount  of  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  decreased  in 
grade  VI,  indicating  that  as  boys  matured  their  free-writing  performance 
became  more  comparable  with  that  of  the  girls.  This  would  tend  to  support 
the  premise  that  boys*  language  ability  matures  somewhat  later  than  that  of 
the  girls.  Therefore,  while  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  girls*  free- 
writing  performance  was  superior  to  that  of  the  boys,  the  boys*  free- 
writing  performance  revealed  continuous  development,  until  at  the  grade  VI 
level  there  was  no  significant  difference  as  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the 
composite  free-writing  score.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  that  of 
Ford^who  found  no  significant  difference  between  boys  and  girls  above  the  ten 
years  of  age  group,  but  differs,  in  part,  with  that  of  Reid^  in  Alberta,  who 

•1-Ford,  0£.  cit . 

^Reid,  0£.  cit. 
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implied  continuous  differences,  reporting  that  the  language  performance  of 
girls  was  superior  to  that  of  boys  in  grade  IV  and  grade  VII. 

Hypothesis  Q 

That  the  performance  of  city  children  in  free-writing  is 
superior  to  that  of  town  and  rural  children. 

Comparison  of  the  free-writing  performance  of  city,  town,  town-rural, 
and  rural  students,  as  measured  on  the  basis  of  the  composite  free-writing 
score,  showed  that  city  students  did  not,  in  fact,  do  better  than  town  and 
rural  students.  Furthermore,  the  performance  of  city  students  was 
significantly  below  that  of  the  total  sample.  Therefore,  within  the  limits 
of  this  study,  the  free-writing  performance  of  town  students  was  superior  to 
that  of  either  city  or  rural  students.  This  conclusion  differs,  in  part, 
from  that  of  Reid,^  and  Coutts  and  Baker^  who  found  that  rural  students 
appeared  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  verbal  and  linguistic  background  when 
compared  with  urban  and  town  students.  While  it  was  found,  in  this  study, 
that  town  students  did  score  higher  on  the  composite  free-writing  scale 
than  did  the  rural  students,  they  also  scored  higher  than  did  the  city 
students.  Furthermore,  on  this  basis,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  city  and  rural  children. 


II.  LIMITATIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  governed  by  certain  limitations 
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inherent  in  the  research  design  and  analysis  of  data. 

1.  The  total  sample  of  students  was  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the 
grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students  in  north  central  Alberta.  However,  the 
proportion  of  city,  town,  town-rural,  and  rural  students  may  not  be 
precisely  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  the  selection  of 
students  from  various  socio-economic  areas  of  the  city  may  not  be  as 
representative  as  assumed. 

2.  The  directed-mot i vation  presented  to  the  students  for  the  purposes 
of  obtaining  the  free-writing  samples  was  designed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  scope  it  offered  would  stimulate  all  students  to  write  without  giving 

the  advantage  to  any  one  grade  or  group  of  students.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  topic  was  more  appropriate  for  town  and  rural  students  than  for  city 
students. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  standardize  the  instructional  procedure  for  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  total  sample  as  possible,  the  writer  collected  the 
free-writing  samples  from  the  city  students,  whereas  classroom  teachers  did 
so  in  schools  outside  the  city.  It  may  have  been  a  disadvantage  for  city 
students  to  have  been  required  to  write  for  a  totally  unfamiliar  person. 

4.  The  various  free-writing  characteristics  selected  for  investigation, 
the  criteria  of  evaluation,  and  the  treatment  of  data  were  arbitrarily 
defined  by  the  writer.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  limited  by  the 
degree  to  which  these  free-writing  characteristics  are  accepted  as  legitimate 
components  of  effective  expression,  the  appropriateness  of  the  criteria  of 
evaluation,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  of  data.  The  subjective  nature 
of  many  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  lends  the  possibility  of 
variation  in  judgment  regarding  the  identification  and  classification  of  the 
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the  free-writing  characteristics  investigated.  Further,  the  use  of  the 
evaluation  grid  to  present  a  composite  free-writing  score  may  or  may  not 
be  regarded  as  a  valid  approach  to  the  problem  of  assessing  the  quality 
of  free-writing.  Certainly,  it  is  not  all  inclusive  and  not  intended  to 
give  an  ultimate  judgment  on  any  free-writing  composition. 

III.  IMPLICATIONS 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  give  rise  to  certain  implications  which 
might  be  considered  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  written  language 
development  of  elementary  school  students.  The  study  has  shown  the  pattern 
of  free-writing  development  in  specific  areas  of  analysis,  such  as  variety 
of  verbs,  sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions,  and  other  means  of 
effective  expression.  This  development  has  been  natural  rather  than 
learned,  in  so  much  as  these  characteristics  do  not  directly  constitute  a 
part  of  the  language  program  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  as  it  is  taught  in 
Alberta  schools.  This  development  is,  therefore,  a  reflection  of  the  needs 
of  the  students;  they  chose  to  write  in  this  manner  in  response  to  the 
directed-motivation  assignment  presented  them  for  the  purpose  of  this  study. 
Where  a  student  felt  that  to  describe  a  situation  more  effectively,  a 
particular  verb,  a  specific  feeling,  or  a  meaningful  association  was  needed, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  made  the  most  appropriate  choice.  The 
procedure  for  obtaining  these  free-writing  compositions  was  deliberately 
designed  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  "test”  connotation  frequently 
associated  with  work  done  by  students  for  outsiders.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  compositions  written  by  these  students  were  unrehearsed  and  uninhibited. 
The  analysis  of  data  is  significant  in  that  it  revealed  what  students  do  in 
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areas  of  writing  that  are  not  taught,  practiced,  or  primed.  Specific 
implications  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study  are: 

1.  The  pattern  of  continuous  development  in  the  various  free-writing 
characteristics  analyzed  suggests  that  growth  in  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
verbs,  sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions,  and  the  other  forms  of 
effective  expression  including  figures  of  speech,  spontaneous  expressions, 
conversation,  and  sentence  variety  occurs  naturally.  The  characteristics 

of  free-writing  included  in  the  compositions  of  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  students 
have  proven  to  constitute  measurable  factors  in  students’  free-writing. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  formally  taught  in  the  language  program 
at  this  level.  In  so  far  as  these  characteristics  are  natural  means  of 
expression  and  contribute  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  free-writing 
compositions,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  include  them  in 
their  writing. 

2.  The  very  small  number  of  verbs,  sensory  impressions,  and  writer 
reactions  and  the  limited  use  of  figures  of  speech,  conversation,  and 
sentence  variety  as  measured  in  this  study  suggest  that  while  there  is  a 
gradual  development  of  these  characteristics  for  some  students,  many  do  not 
include  them  in  their  free-writing.  It  would  appear  that  the  classroom 
teacher  could  do  much  to  illustrate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  these 
characteristics  and  to  encourage  their  uninhibited  but  natural  use.  These 
are  areas  in  which  all  students  have  experience  in  their  own  activities.  A 
greater  awareness  of  their  possible  value  in  free-writing  might  encourage 
more  students  to  use  them  in  an  attempt  to  make  their  free-writing  more 
interesting  and  effective. 

3.  The  preference  for  descriptive  compositions  by  the  majority  of 
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students,  and  by  the  girls  in  particular,  suggests  that  the  value  of 
personal  experiences  may  be  underestimated  by  both  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  While  it  is  common  for  teachers  to  ask  students  to  write  about 
"What  Happened  at  Christmas?",  "My  Vacation",  or  "My  Most  Unhappy  Day", 
it  is  less  common  that  the  full  potentialities  of  such  topics  are  fully 
realized.  The  teacher  has  only  to  listen  to  students  talking  together  in 
the  halls  or  on  the  playground  to  realize  how  much  students  do  have  to 
write  about,  and  so  avoid  assigning  contrived  topics  for  free-writing 
periods.  Through  directed  discussion,  by  an  analysis  of  the  stories 
children  read,  by  experimental  excursion  in  the  impressions  of  sight,  sound, 
smell,  taste^nd  touch,  and  by  frequent  oral  exchange  of  ideas,  opinions, 
and  reactions,  students  can  become  more  sensitive  to  their  own  experiences 
and  more  willing  to  write  about  them  for  others. 

4.  The  superior  performance  of  girls  in  free-writing  suggests  that 
girls  react  more  subjectively  to  their  experiences  and  tend  to  express 
themselves  more  effectively  by  means  of  writer  reactions,  sensory 
impressions,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  that  girls  receive  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  in  writing  during  the  primary  grades  where  teachers  tend  to  be  more 
tolerant  of  the  mechanical  errors  made  by  girls  than  of  those  made  by  boys. 
On  the  other  hand,  boys,  being  less  deliberate  with  their  handwriting  and 
neatness,  may  become  accustomed  to  being  corrected  and  not  receiving  the 
same  measure  of  approval  as  girls.  Perhaps  unconsciously,  boys  may  tend  to 
withhold  what  they  might  have  otherwise  said.  Nevertheless,  more  boys  wrote 
narrative  compositions  than  did  girls.  It  may  be  implied  that  boys  have  a 
greater  reservoir  of  experiences  suitable  for  the  telling,  but  do  not 
relate  the  full  impact  of  these  experiences  in  written  language.  Boys  in 
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particular  could  be  shown  how  much  more  effectively  their  experiences  might 
be  told  with  more  appropriate  verbs,  more  expression  of  feelings,  and 
greater  awareness  of  sensory  perceptions. 

b.  Student s  should  be  encouraged  to  write  about  their  own  experiences 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  associations  involved,  the 
feelings,  and  the  drama.  Otherwise  the  compositions  tend  to  remain  at  a 
purely  objective  and  usually  uninteresting  level.  The  value  of  objectivity 
is  recognized  as  important  in  reporting  and  factual  description,  but  to  have 
an  experience  come  alive,  the  student  must  write  about  what  he  did,  what  he 
saw,  how  he  felt,  what  it  meant  to  him,  and  about  all  the  things  that 
mattered  at  the  moment. 

6.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  should  not  destroy 
the  naturalness  of  students'  free-writing  by  avoiding  any  compulsion 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  a  greater  variety  of  verbs  or  more  writer 
reactions  and  sensory  impressions.  Rather,  the  teacher  might  foster 
through  directed  observations,  stimulating  motivations,  and  his  own  recep¬ 
tiveness,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  enhance  what  they  have 
written  by  means  of  a  greater  awareness  of  their  own  interaction  with  their 
environment.  Students  cannot  be  made  to  include  these  characteristics; 
rather  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
characteristics,  which  were  fundamentally  the  unsolicited  expressions  of 
students  at  the  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  level,  may  be  obliterated  if  they  were 
to  be  superimposed  on  the  students'  writing.  The  value  of  their  inclusion 
comes  only  from  natural  and  spontaneous  needs. 

7.  The  teacher  must,  however,  be  alert  to  give  assistance  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  students  indicate  a  need  for  it.  For  example,  some  students  in 
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this  study  clearly  were  ready  to  learn  the  correct  punctuation  of 
conversation;  they  had  made  their  own  uncertain  attempts.  Some  students 
had  tried  to  use  an  effective  verb;  with  discussion  and  experiment  they  may 
have  discovered  the  exact  verb.  Some  had  written  similes,  rather  ordinary 
ones;  with  directed  motivation  and  comparison,  they  may  have  formulated 
unique  ones.  The  teacher's  responsibility  is  no  less  in  the  free-writing 
period  than  in  formal  grammar  lessons. 

8.  Teachers  tend  either  to  accept  unquestioningly  for  fear  of 
destroying  a  student's  account  of  a  personal  experience  or  to  dissect  it 
ruthlessly  under  a  measure  of  precise  punctuation,  correct  spelling,  and 
exacting  sentence  structure.  An  examination  of  the  free-writing  compositions 
in  this  study  revealed  that,  in  almost  all  the  samples,  no  matter  how  poor, 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  some  experience  that  the  student  might  have  been 
encouraged  to  develop.  It  is  therefore  important  not  to  burden  the  students 
with  the  mechanics  of  accuracy  during  the  free-writing  period,  but  to 
encourage  and  to  assist  only  where  necessary.  The  student  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  put  on  paper  his  thoughts  about  a  given  situation.  Later 
the  refinement  and  correction  may  come;  but  the  expressions  must  be  allowed 
first.  Appendix  E  contains  excerpts  from  students'  compositions  that  are 
very  poor  in  terms  of  mechanical  accuracy,  but  clearly  hold  potential  seeds 
of  effective  expression.  It  is  this  very  type  of  composition  that  a 
teacher  might  so  readily  destroy  by  superimposing  the  demands  of  conventional 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure,  without  being  aware  of  or 
encouraging  the  development  of  what  the  student  had  to  say.  The  mechanics 
of  written  language  function  only  as  a  means  to  clarify  expression;  what 
the  child  has  to  say  must  never  become  the  vehicle  to  illustrate  skilful 
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use  of  the  mechanics.  However,  it  was  also  found  that  even  the  better, 
more  effective  compositions  could  have  been  made  still  better  by  the 
discipline  of  editing  and  correction.  Because  judicious  editing  can 
contribute  to  an  increased  effectiveness  without  destroying  the  essence 
of  the  student*s  expression,  it  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  aspect  of 
free-writing.  Appendix  F  contains  the  composition  which  scored  the  highest 
number  of  points  on  the  composite  free-writing  evaluation  grid.  This 
example  suggests  that  even  an  excellent  composition  may  have  errors  which 
could  be  corrected  to  improve  its  effectiveness. 

9.  However  much  can  be  done  to  stimulate  a  higher  degree  of  awareness 
and  interest  in  personal  experiences  and  to  promote  effective  expression  in 
written  language,  there  will  always  be  those  students  who  will  not  do  well 
in  this  medium.  There  will  be  those  who  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  able  to  write  at  the  most  elementary  level.  There  will  be  those 
who  cannot  openly  write  about  their  experiences  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  or  pleasure,  and  there  will  be  those  who  have  a  particular  interest 
and  aptitude  for  other  forms  of  writing.  The  teacher  must  be  aware  of 
these  differences  and  avoid  defining  requirements  and  restrictions.  For 
those  students  who  do  show  interest  in  and  some  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
free-writing,  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  promote  continuous  and  expanding 
development  in  this  area. 

10.  The  conclusion  that  town  students  gave  superior  performance  in 
free-writing,  as  evaluated  by  this  study,  to  that  of  city  students  suggest 
that  town  students  have  the  advantage  of  greater  freedom  in  their  own 
experiences  and  greater  access  to  the  events  of  their  community.  To  them, 
the  role  of  participant  appears  to  come  more  readily.  The  problem  arises 
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for  the  city  teacher  to  give  his  students  the  same  initiative  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  curiosity  about  their  particular  environment.  The  teacher  can  do  much 
to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  by  organizing  brief,  but  purposeful 
excursions  around  the  schoolyard,  to  the  nearest  shopping  center,  to  the 
library,  museum,  or  theater.  These  experiences  may  become  the  core  for  more 
active,  student-involved  experiences.  Student  compositions  have  shown  that 
no  matter  how  extensive  a  residential  area  of  the  city  may  seem  to  adults, 
children  found  the  small  pockets  of  nature,  built  tree-houses  or  imaginary 
castles,  and  proved  that  the  experiences  are  there  to  be  had  and  that  the 
city  student  can  become  a  part  of  them.  Here  it  becomes  important  for  the 
teacher  to  be  the  interested  recipient. 

11.  The  evaluation  grid  used  in  this  study  credited  points  for  the 
inclusion  of  specific  forms  of  effective  expressions  and  presented  a  final 
composite  free-writing  score.  While  this  type  of  evaluation  grid  may  be 
useful  as  a  guide  for  the  evaluation  of  students’  free-writing,  it  has 
an  inherent  disadvantage.  Inappropriately  used  by  classroom  teachers,  it 
might  serve  only  to  impose  requirements  and  restrictions  that  might  inhibit 
students*  more  natural  expression. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  exploratory  nature  of  this  study  has  suggested  areas  of  children's 
free  writing  which  might  be  investigated  further.  Research  in  the  following 
areas  would  contribute  to  the  expanding  knowledge  of  what  children  write 
about  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  write. 

1.  The  present  study  concluded  that  there  was  no  language  plateau  at 
the  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI  level  on  the  basis  of  the  free-writing  characteristics 
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analyzed  within  the  limits  of  this  study.  Further  investigation  at 
subsequent  grade  levels  would  indicate  whether  these  free-writing 
characteristics  persist  and  increase  throughout  the  senior  grades.  A 
study  of  grade  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  would  show  whether  students  continue  to 
use  the  same  type  of  characteristics  in  their  free-writing,  with  differences 
only  in  quantity  or  whether  there  is  an  increasing  refinement. 

2.  An  investigation  of  written  language  of  primary  school  students 
might  indicate  at  what  point  these  various  free-writing  characteristics 
appear  or  what  type  of  development  precedes  the  type  of  free-writing 
typical  of  students  in  grade  IV,  V,  and  VI.  A  parallel  analysis  of 
primary  children's  oral  language  might  indicate  the  inclusion  of  sensory 
impressions,  personal  reactions,  a  variety  of  verbs,  figures  of  speech, 
exclamations,  and  so  forth,  suggesting  what  relationship  might  be  found 
between  the  way  in  which  children  speak  of  their  experiences  and  the  way  in 
which  they  write  about  them. 

3.  The  small  numbers  of  free-writing  characteristics  incorporated  in 
the  students'  compositions  suggests  that  there  is  potential  for  further 
development  at  this  age  level.  An  experiment  with  a  selected  group  of 
students  and  a  matched  control  group  might  indicate  whether  a  significant 
increase  in  the  frequency  and  quality  of  free-writing  characteristics  would 
occur  under  a  directed  teaching  program  designed  to  provide  experiences, 
discussions,  and  writing  practice  in  the  various  areas  as  defined  in  this 
study. 

4.  The  differences  between  boys  and  girls  as  found  in  this  study  present 
possible  areas  of  investigation.  For  example,  in  a  directed  teaching  program 
as  outlined  above,  would  there  still  be  a  significant  difference  between  the 
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boys  and  girls,  or  would  boys  make  up  the  difference  under  specific 
direction  and  practice? 

5.  An  analysis  of  any  one  of  the  free-writing  characteristics  would 
determine  the  expansion  and  refinement  throughout  the  grades.  In  particular, 
research  into  the  use  of  verbs  might  indicate  the  growth  pattern  beyond  a 

!  basic  verb  core.  The  present  study  confirmed  that  there  was  an  increase  in 

!  the  number  of  verbs  beyond  the  Dolch  Basic  Word  List,  but  did  not  investi¬ 

gate  the  diversity  of  verbs  beyond  that  point.  Similarly,  a  study  which 
classifies  the  types  of  writer  reactions  included  in  students*  free-writing 
might  suggest  the  development  in  more  specific  terms  than  those  included  in 
this  study. 

6.  Compositions  which  had  been  previously  evaluated  as  excellent, 
average,  or  inferior  might  be  compared  to  reveal  differences  for  each  level 
of  composition,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  free-writing  characteristics 
included.  Would  the  compositions  evaluated  as  excellent  show  significantly 
greater  use  of  verbs,  sensory  impressions,  writer  reactions,  and  other  forms 
of  effective  expression? 

7.  A  study  in  which  the  students  were  required  to  write  a  narrative 
composition  relating  some  personal  experience  might  show  more  clearly  the 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of  what  they  write  about  and 
how  effectively  they  write.  Similarly,  a  comparison  of  town  and  city 
students  might  provide  more  definitive  differences  between  these  students. 

8.  A  study  which  compared  students*  free-writing  performance  and  their 
standardized  language  test  results  might  suggest  whether  there  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  ability  to  write  well  in  a  free-writing  situation  and  the 
ability  to  answer  language  questions  in  a  more  structured  situation.  Would 
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the  students  who  ranked  high  in  free-writing,  as  measured,  for  example, 
by  the  evaluation  grid  used  in  this  study,  rank  as  high  on  a  standardized 
language  test? 

9.  To  determine  the  value  of  an  evaluation  grid  such  as  was  designed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  an  investigation  might  be  conducted  to 
compare  the  subjective  evaluation  of  free-writing  compositions  by  a  panel 
of  judges  with  the  evaluation  by  means  of  a  composite  free-writing  score. 
Would  the  compositions  which  were  ranked  high  by  the  judges  be  the  same  ones 
that  scored  high  on  the  composite  free-writing  evaluation?  Can  free- 
writing  ability  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  a  structured  evaluation  model? 

10.  A  study  similiar  in  design  to  the  present  study  might  investigate 
the  free-writing  performance  of  students  in  the  various  socio-economic  areas 
of  a  city,  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  of  the  home  area  influence 
what  the  students  write  about  and  the  manner  in  which  they  write. 

Concluding  Statement 

This  study,  through  the  analysis  of  a  variety  of  free-writing 
characteristics  and  the  use  of  an  evaluation  grid,  has  suggested  one  way 
in  which  students'  free-writing  might  be  analyzed.  It  has  attempted  to 
explore  the  natural  development  of  children's  thought  and  expression  as  it 
is  presented  in  their  written  language.  By  restricting  the  children  to 
write  about  what  was  most  familiar  to  them,  the  study  has  attempted  to  find 
the  degree  to  which  children  utilize  their  experiences  and  impressions.  It 
is  significant  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  study  has  not  only  shown 
that  the  development  of  free-writing  characteristics  is  measurable,  but  that 
students  have  a  vast  unmined  reserve  of  ideas  and  associations  and  need 
only  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TEACHER  DIRECTIVE  FOR  OBTAINING 


FREE-WRITING  COMPOSITIONS 


Instructions  to  be  Read  to  the  Students 

Say:  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  ask  you  to  write  a  story,  but  before  we 

start,  there  is  certain  information  that  I  would  like  you  to  put  on 
your  paper.  Please  put  it  exactly  where  I  tell  you. 

1.  In  the  top  corner,  where  the  margin  and  the  first  line  meet, 
there  is  a  box.  (Show  on  the  blackboard.)  If  you  are  a 

Name 

School  boy,  put  a  B  in  that  box.  If  you  are  a  girl,  put  a  G  in 


B 


47  Age 


Say: 


that  box. 

2.  Now  in  the  margin,  but  this  time  on  the  bottom  line  (show  on 
blackboard)  put  the  number  of  the  grade  you  are  in.  (For 
example,  grade  IV,  put  4.) 

3.  Put  a  dash,  then  your  age  beside  it. 

4.  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  here:  (Show  on  blackboard, ) 
place  your  first  and  last  name. 

5.  Below  your  name,  place  the  name  of  your  school. 

6.  When  you  are  finished,  put  your  pencil  down,  and  turn  your 
paper  over.  (Wait  for  all  to  be  finished.) 

Soon  you  will  be  ready  to  write  your  story.  You  will  write  it  on 
this  side  of  the  paper  where  there  are  no  marks.  (Show  a  blank 
side  of  a  sheet  from  one  of  the  front  students.) 

Your  paper  will  not  be  marked  for  spelling.  You  may  use  words  that 
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you  may  not  be  certain  of.  Try  to  spell  the  best  you  can. 

Now,  listen  carefully  while  I  read  the  following  paragraph  to  you. 

It  will  tell  you  what  to  write  about. 

Reads  A  goldfish  lives  in  his  very  small  world  —  a  bowl  filled  with 

water.  A  canary  or  a  budgie  bird  lives  in  a  cage,  and  that  is  his 
world.  You  are  much  luckier  for  you  live  in  a  larger  world. 

Although  you  live  in  a  house,  you  may  explore  your  surroundings 
quite  freely. 

Think  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  live. 
You  may  wish  to  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  picture  it.  There  are 
many  interesting  things  in  your  neighborhood  that  older  people  may 
not  have  noticed.  I  would  like  you  to  write  a  story  about  the 
things  you  have  noticed  in  your  neighborhood. 

(Pause  for  a  few  minutes  to  let  them  think  about  it.) 

Read:  You  may  wish  to  write  about  people,  or  places,  or  things  that 

have  happened,  or  something  very  special  that  you  have  noticed  in 
your  neighborhood.  You  may  put  a  title  on  your  paper  but  you  don’t 
have  to.  Begin  now. 

(Check  time  and  record  here  for  convenience.  _ )  Allow 

twenty  minutes  for  entire  writing  period.) 

While  the  students  are  writing,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended: 

After  five  minutes,  walk  slowly  around  the  desks,  and  quickly  read  the  story 
beginnings.  If  a  student  has  not  yet  started,  give  only  the  assistance  that 
he  needs  to  start.  E.g.,  "You  might  like  to  write  about  your  home,  your 


yard,  or  what  you  noticed  on  the  way  to  school,  etc.” 
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After  fifteen  minutes,  say; 

I f  you  have  finished,  please  count  the  number  of  words  in  your  story. 

Place  that  number  at  the  end  of  your  last  sentence.  Do  not  count  the  word 
of  your  title  if  you  have  used  one.  Start  with  the  first  sentence.  However, 
if  you  have  not  finished,  please  go  on  writing.  Your  story  is  more  important. 

After  twenty  minutes,  collect  all  papers  promptly. 
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APPENDIX  B 


VERBS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  DOLCH  BASIC  SIGHT 
VOCABULARY  —  220  WORDS 


ask 

had 

ate 

has 

have 

bring 

help 

buy 

hold 

hurt 

call 

came 

is 

clean 

can 

jump 

carry 

come 

keep 

cut 

know 

did 

laugh 

do 

let 

does 

like 

done 

live 

don’t 

look 

draw 

drink 

made 

make 

eat 

may 

fall 

open 

find 

fly 

pick 

found 

play 

pull 

gave 

put 

get 

give 

go 

goes 

going 

got 

grow 

ran 

read 

ride 

run 

saw 

say 

see 

show 

sing 

sit 

sleep 

start 

stop 

take 

tell 

thank 

think 

try 

use 

walk 

want 

warm 

was 

wash 

went 

were 

wi  sh 

will 

work 

would 
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APPENDIX  C 


NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  COMPOSITIONS 
BY  GRADE  IV,  V,  AND  VI  STUDENTS 


Grade  IV  Narrative 

My  Daddy’s  Store 

My  Daddy  owns  a  story.  It  has  a  carpenter  shop.  One  day  I  was  in 
the  carpenter  shop  one  of  my  friends  was  with  me.  Daddy  was  working  on  a 
table.  He  had  to  get  under  the  table  to  get  some  screws  in.  Sally,  my 
friend  got  a  pinch  of  sawdust,  she  tipped-toe  over  where  he  was,  when  his 
back  was  turned  she  sprinkle  some  sawdust  on  his  hair,  We  started  to 
laugh.  He  was  wandering  what  we  were  laughting  at.  I  finally  told  him. 

He  ran  after  her  and  caught  her.  He  gave  her  a  toy  spanking  Then  he  got 
some  sawdust  and  put  it  in  her  hair.  We  all  were  laughing  now.  Afterwards 
he  bought  us  each  an  ice  cream  cone.  We  realy  have  fun  with  my  daddy. 

Grade  IV  Descriptive 

My  Turtle 

My  turtle  is  green  and  has  a  hard  shell.  He  seems  lonley  in  his 
bowl  but  when  he  sleeps  I  guess  the  time  passes  quickely.  He  usally  sleeps 
in  a  sort  of  tray  that  has  bravel  and  when  he  climbs  down  his  stomach  is 
coved  (covered)  with  gravel  and  he  really  looks  funny.  When  he  gets  his 
food  he  has  to  have  lots  of  water  whitch  keeps  me  busy  bring  water  to  him. 
My  little  brother  picks  him  up  and  the  turtle  wiggles  his  feet  and  my 
little  brother  drops  him. 
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Grade  ^  Narrative 

The  Man  and  the  Knite 

It  happen  one  night  went  I  was  come  home  from  the  show.  I  walk 
throught  the  gate.  I  tuned  (turned)  the  corner  of  the  sidewalk 

a  strange  feeling  craped  (crept)  over  me.  I  looked  between  the 
barn  and  the  shed.  There  was  a  man  with  a-  -  -knife  in  his  hand.  There 
was  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I  was  could  not  move,  finly  I  came  to  my  cents 
I  ran  to  the  poruch  I  stumbled,  I  got  up  the  man  was  nearer  I  open  the 
door,  I  triped,  I  got  up  and  closed  the  door  breathlessly.  I  never  did 
know  what  that  was.  But  from  then  on  I  have  never  went  down  the  back-ily 
at  night. 

Grade  \[  Descriptive 

The  neighborhood  houses  have  a  large  yard.  It  has  beautiful  rows 
of  flowers.  It  has  a  nice  white  gate.  There  is  some  moss  bettween  the 
cracks  on  the  sidewalk.  There  are  some  nice  shady  trees  in  a  row,  as  it 
they  were  guards.  It  has  a  vegetable  garden.  The  house  is  a  large  white 
one.  Sometimes  the  chimney  puffs  our  rings  of  smoke,  as  if  it  was  an 
engine.  They  have  a  garage  that  they  use  for  tools.  They  give  us  some 
vebetable  from  their  garden.  They  give  us  flowers,  which  they  say,  they 
have  to  much. 

Grade  VI  Narrative 

My  Exciting  Neighbourhood 

My  neighbourhood  is  on  the  farm.  Early  in  the  morning  all  the 
dewdrops  were  still  on  the  grass.  The  sun  in  the  east  was  a  mass  of  pink, 
orange,  and  yellow  colors.  The  chickens  had  begun  to  stir  and  the  roosters 
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to  crow.  The  cows  had  become  restless  in  their  stalls.  Over  on  the  hill 
the  chipmonks  scampered  about.  Suddenly  everything  was  quite  (quiet)  for 
out  in  the  front  field  was  a  coyote.  He  was  sneaking  up  to  the  barn. 

Daddy  who  was  having  his  toast  and  tea  slowly  got  to  his  feet  and  went  to 
get  the  gun.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  the  coyote  was  up  to  the  hen  house. 
Daddy  was  now  sure  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  hens  disappearing.  He 
slowly  raised  his  gun.  He  fired  just  as  the  coyote  was  about  to  jump  into 
the  hen  house.  The  coyote  then  went  crazy.  He  turned  and  ran  straight 
for  Daddy.  Just  before  he  reached  him  his  tail  began  to  go  around  in 
circles  and  he  fell  stone  dead  at  Daddies  feet.  Mommy,  Judy,  George  and 
Daddy  all  got  their  picture  taken  with  the  coyote  before  Daddy  dragged  him 
away.  I  hope  I  never  have  an  experience  like  that. 

Grade  VI  Descriptive 

The  Story  of  Bab 

I  live  in  (  ).  There  are  three  horse  there.  There  is  a 

palomeno  and  to  brown  ones.  One  is  wild  but  I  can  get  near  it  but  no  one 
else  can.  I  feed  her  grass.  The  owner  doesn't  trust  her  but  I  do.  I 
would  like  to  ride  her.  But  Mr.  (  )  won't  let  me.  He  is  afraid  that 

I  might  get  hert.  She  can  rear  up  and  fling  herself  on  he  back.  If  a 
person  staied  on  her  when  she  hits  the  ground  they  would  be  crushed.  I'm 
wiling  to  take  this  chance.  People  are  meen  to  it  but  I'm  not.  Someone 
heart  her  neck.  That  is  what  made  meen.  She  was  also  in  rodos.  She  can 
out  walk  any  horse  around  here.  She  can  turn  sharper  than  most  horses. 

She  was  born  on  the  range  and  wasn't  brought  in  till  she  was  five  years 
old.  She  is  a  strong  runner.  She  is  beautiful  to  wach  (watch).  You 
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migth  not  think  so  becase  the  men  that  had  her  before  Mr.  (  )  didn’t  do 

the  right  things.  I  think  so  because  they  didn’t  bring  her  in  when  she  was 
a  colt. 

Grade  VI  Descriptive  (Exceptional  Visual  Observation) 

Leaves 

One  thing  I  notice  is  my  neighborhood  is  how  the  leaves  change  color. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  when  you  get  up  in  the  morning  the  red, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  &  brown  leaves  all  scattered  about.  It  is  fun  to 
rake  up  all  the  leaves  and  then  run  and  jump  in  them.  And  after  you  rake 
them  at  night  I  like  to  watch  the  wind  scatter  them  again.  I  like  to  watch 
them  fall  on  the  trees  and  blow  all  around  like  dancing  prancing  little 
fairies.  And  on  rainy  days  it  is  fun  to  watch  them  blow  of  the  trees  and 
blow  into  puddles.  And  when  they  have  blown  into  large  and  small  puddles 
some  sink  and  some  stay  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  little  boats.  And 
they  all  sink  after  because  when  daddy  come  home  he  runs  over  them  with  the 


big  car. 
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SAMPLE  EVALUATION  OF  A  FREE-WRITING  COMPOSITION 


The  Strange  Dog 

There  is  a  very  strange  dog  in  our  neighborhood.  He  is  strange 

WRR 

because  he  never  chases  cats  or  mice.  He  hardly  ever  runs,  but  he  always 

A  WRR 

sits  in  the  shade  and  looks  and  1 i stens.  Sometimes  I  watch  him  and  I  wonder 

what  he  is  thinking  about.  One  day  I  went  to  play  with  him.  When  I  came 

OLF  T 


near  him  he  stood  up  and  smelt  me.  Then  he  suddently  jumped  up  and  bit  me. 

Lucky  I  managed  to  get  away  from  him  because  if  I  hadn't  he  would  have 

bitten  me  again.  When  I  came  home  whith  my  shirt  wripped  my  mother  scolded 
I  DC 

me  told  me  never  to  go  near  the  dog  again.  Now  every  time  I  walk  past  him 

VZ 

helooks  at  me  and  watches  me  until  I  get  until  I  go  out  of  sight. 


Forms  of  Effective 
Expression 

Points  per 
Sample3 

Number  of 
Samples 

Total  Points 

Verbs 

1  each 

9 

9 

Sensory  Impressions 

2  each 

4 

8 

Exclamations 

1  or  2 

0 

0 

Questions 

1  or  2 

0 

0 

Conversation 

indirect 

1  each 

1 

1 

direct 

1  or  2 

0 

0 

Spontaneous  expressions 

1  each 

0 

0 

Figures  of  speech 

2  each 

0 

0 

Total  Score 

18  points 

aSee  page  53. 

Key:  Verbs  beyond  Dolch  List  are  underlined.  _ 

WRR  -  writer  reaction  OLF  -  olfactory  impression 

A  -  auditory  VZ  -  visual  impression 

T  -  tactile  IDC  -  indirect  conversation 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  COMPOSITIONS  WRITTEN  BY  STUDENTS  WITH 
WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  DIFFICULTIES 

.  .  .The  wemans  leag  hold  bingoes  about  once  a  month  to  rase  mony 
to  bild  a  new  cherch.  they  also  have  wist  drives,  they  have  ratal  now  and 
then.  We  ned  a  new  cherch  becous  the  old  on  isen*t  half  bigenuf  for  all  the 
pepol  that  go  to  it.  .  . 

.  .  .So  him  and  Bab  came  over  and  smacht  all  there  roof  and  side  off.  So 
clare  got  made  and  really  mad.  That  didnt  help.  So  don’t  you  agree  that  it 
had  a  sad  ending? 

When  spring  is  coming  pepel  are  plaing  there  garends.  Chicadies  are 
singing  and  other  birds  are  bilding  thier  nests.  Vegadales  are  gorwing  the 
snow  is  melting  the  road  mudy  water  is  standing  all  over  the  roads  and  in  the 
diches. 

.  .  .This  morning  I  find  10  dollar  on  the  sidewalk.  And  I  phone  the  plicenan 
and  he  say  that  I  can  have  the  10  dollar  but  one  of  the  weekend  I  find  a  150 
dollars  hill  and  I  phone  plice  and  he  say  the  plice  come  to  my  house  and  the 
labay  came  too  and  the  lady  say  I  can  have  5  dollars. 

.  .  .After  I  shot  I  didn’t  no  who  it  hurt  the  most  but  I  got  the  gouher 
and  whent  home  I  hardly  ever  shot  a  shotgun  scense  then. 
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.  .  .he  herd  a  nok  agen  so  dad  went  to  the  dore  agen  and  there  it  happen 
they  pulled  two  shotgun  in  my  dads  stumact  and  dad  hid  him  in  the  face  and 
noched  him  out  then  the  other  man  did  him  with  the  shotgun  and  dad  got  nocked 
out  So  one  of  my  cousen  hid  him  with  a  two  by  foure  with  a  neal  in  it  and 
noched  him  out  then  we  took  the  shotgun  a  it  vos  full  of  shels  and  we  foned 
the  polic.  .  . 


How  I  was  g  low  in  My  reader 

I  was  in  grade  one  and  the  day  befor  sclogh  was  left  out  I  was  beline. 
The  next  day  we  left  out  and  I  was  sill  beline.  Wath  I  was  in  grade  two  I 
had  to  do  the  grade  one  reader.  They  I  had  to  do  the  fist  grade  three  reader. 
They  I  had  to  do  the  next  one  but  I  did  not  get  fisler.  In  grade  4  I  had  to 
do  fun  and  fannd  dook  but  now  I  am  in  the  next  one  and  now  I  will  de  goed. 

There  ar  some  men  that  ar  tering  down  a  elathater  becas  if  they  dont  it  well 
fal  all  ofer  the  traces  and  if  the  tran  comes  it  well  derale.  They  tooke 


ower  stanchon  dench  becos  it  was  botten. 
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COMPOSITION  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  COMPOSITE  FREE-WRITING  SCORE 

My  Dog 

It  all  started  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  Our  family  was  waiting 
for  our  father  to  come  home  from  work.  When  he  was  home  he  had  under  his 
arm  a  box  with  holes  in  it.  When  I  went  close  to  the  box  the  object  that 
was  in  it  started  to  growl,  what  could  that  be!  Then  father  opened  the  box 
and  inside  it  was  a  cute  little  puppy  all  curled  up.  I  was  thrilled  with 
excitement,  but  what  an  extrodinary  looking  dog  it  was.  A  year  had  gone 
passed  and  Wrex  the  name  of  our  dog  was  very  much  improving  in  growth.  His 
shaggy  little  ears  were  now  of  a  big  golden  brown,  the  wiskers  that  were  not 
there  before  are  big  and  long,  when  ever  he  wags  his  tail  it  thumps  on  the 
floor  causing  the  dishes  in  the  cupboard  to  clatter.  Wrex  loves  to  go  on 
hikes  and  we  marvel  him  to  come.  He  is  over  joyed  at  the  way  he  scurries 
after  rabbits,  and  squirrels.  Wrex  loves  big  tender,  fat,  juicy  bones  not 
scimply  ones  like  the  little  sheep  dog  across  the  street.  Wrex  is  now  two 
to  about  three  feet  tall.  The  Underneath  of  him  is  a  snowy  silver.  When 
ever  we  go  to  farms  on  our  hikes-he-always  manages  to  find  a  girlfriend. 

Wrex  should  be  extremely  proud  of  his  father  for  his  father  was  the  Champion 
of  Alberta.  Wrex  should  be  the  naughtiest  dog  there  is  because  he  was  once 
to  big  for  us  to  keep  so  we  sent  him  to  a  farm.  For  three  weeks  he  only 
stayed  because  he  always  manages  to  come  back.  To  this  very  day  my  brother 
and  I  still  are  the  owners  of  him.  and  I  hope  we  always  be  his  owners  in 


the  days  to  come. 
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